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IPS [made forthem. The remarkable attion of the NEW BAR is that 
it raises the hairs vertically just ahead of the cutting edge of the 
. blade—as a Barber does, by smoothening the skin with his fingers. As a result 
i there is no scraping—the shave is pleasant, close and clean. Nothing could be 


simpler—you lather and shave—that’s all. Never a dull blade. 


A new frame with the Bar will be sent to users of the old 
style Gem Junior on receipt of 25c. No exchange of frames. 


; A VACATION NECESSITY. “Cuts expense but never 
: cuts you.” It takes up very little room and is ready for use at 
a moment’s notice. You can first catch your train or boat and 
then shave; and, it makes you independent of the country barber. 
The GEM JUNIOR $1.00 set includes silver nickel-plated frame, holder, 


stropping handle and 7 selected blades in attractive plush lined case. 
Not a paper box imitation. SPECIAL Set with 12 blades $1.50. 


Look for the name Gem Junior on 
each blade and accept no substitute. 


Separate Set of 7 GEM JUNIOR 
blades 50c. New blades for old, 
7 exchanged for 25c. 


The Storiette, “The Gentle Art of Self-Shaving,” 
‘including a full course in shaving instruction, sent free. 
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34 Reade Street, New York 
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Case of Susan,"’ etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY HUTT 


West POINT knows only two 

unpardonable sins, lying and stup- 
idity. Cadet Gillmore lied, then com- 
pounded his offense by persisting in the 
lie after he had been caught. There really 
seemed nothing else for an officer and a 
gentleman to do, although it meant court- 
martial and expulsion, the ending of a 
military career at its dawn. There was 
only a slight chance that the matter 
would be permitted to take any other 
course ; that he would be allowed to re- 
sign, for instance. It was rather hard, 
too, because it was his last year, and it 
all came about innocently and simply 
enough. 

Cadet Smythe had received a box from 
home. Desiring to share its contents only 
with those fully qualified by youth and 
beauty really to appreciate exquisite deli- 
cacies, he called into play his notorious 
strategic genius, and—well, it required 
tactical ability of the highest order to 
smuggle two pretty girls past the guard- 
line. up a ten foot rope ladder, and 
through a window into Cadet Gillmore’s 
room, which, by the way, was only ten 
feet from the ground and easier of access 
than Cadet Smythe’s. There were reasons 
why Smythe did this, but they would not 
have satisfied, even if with decency, they 


could have been laid before the wooden- 
headed disciplinarian in charge. Cadet 
Gillmore was supposed to be away on a 
short furlough. 

First, Cadet Smythe was engaged to 
one of the girls without her father’s 
knowledge, and being rigidly excluded 
from the house where she was visiting, he 
simply had to see her: second, it was 
impossible to make a picnic of it, because 
there were three inches of snow on the 
ground; and third, there were twenty 
pounds of home-made culinary disaster 
peculiar to Smythe’s appreciation and he 
had only a seven ounce appetite. There 
were a dozen other reasons all bearing 
generally on the propositions: that it 
would be jolly, that it was the only way 
for him to see the girl, and that it was 
nobody’s business anyway. 

The girls in the case were Eleanor 
Phillips, whose father objected to Cadet 
Smythe on the broad ground that he was 
a “military up-start,” whatever degree of 
ignominy that may express; and Doro- 
thy Langhorne, a singularly distracting 
young woman with amazing eyes. The 
mere sight of her made Cadet Gillmore’s 
head swim. They had met two vears be- 
fore. No mere words could give the faint- 
est conception of what he thought of her. 

Dorothy didn’t want to go to the revel 
anyway, or rather, to be precise, she real- 
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ized that neither she nor Eleanor should 
go because—well, the proprieties. It was 
another tribute to Cadet Smythe’s tacti 
cal ability that she did go, and that, tov, 
after she had sat in final judgment 

“No, I really don’t think it would be 
nice,”’ she had told Eleanor. 

“Oh, nothing that’s any fun is nice, 
said Eleanor, thus broadly generalizing 
a condition long recognized. 

“T wont go,” said Dorothy 

“Well, I’m going, whether you do or 
not,” said Eleanor. 

Then Dorothy had to go, 
general disgrace of it all over three per 
sons thmly.s 

Now, Cadet Gillmore didn’t 
anything about the revel in his 
when he returned at eleven o'clock that 
night. But he joined the party enthus 
iastically. Innocently enough, they waxed 
merry, and the laughter of the girls swept 
through the room and out into the corri- 
dor where it started sleeping echoes into 
sudden activity ; also a somnambulent in 
dividual whose duty it was to see, so far 
as lay in his power, that no cadet, by any 
mischance, ever enjoyed himself. 

This individual rapped on the door of 
Cadet Gillmore’s room. Inside there was 
instant panic, and officially listening ears 
were properly shocked by a slight femin 
ine shriek, by the rustle of skirts, the 
hurry of feet then 

The rustle and hurry meant that Cadet 
Smythe had leaped from the window and 
that Eleanor had leaped into his arms. 
They really were engaged, you know, 
whether her father liked it or not. Then 
Dorothy had started to climb out. 

“Run,” she whispered to the two be 
low. They ran. Then her ankle turned 
and she fell back into the room, almost 
fainting, just as the Individual rapped 
again, insistently. 

“Quick, behind the door!” whispered 
Cadet Gillmore to Dorothy. “I must 
answer the knock. He wont come in.” 

Gillmore opened the door. He was 
very erect in his uniform of gray, very 
calm, but very white about the mouth as 
he raised his hand in salute. 


smearing the 


know 


room 


silence. 


’ 


“Who is in here, Mr. Gillmore ?” asked 
the Individual. 
“No one, sir,” said Cadet Gillmore. 
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You see, he couldn't say anything else. 

“Who has been here ?”’ 

“No one,” said Gillmore 

His lips closed into a thin line; he 
knew the consequences 

“| heard a woman laugh,” said the In 
dividual, looking at him keenly. 

“You are mistaken,” said the 
coolly. 

here was the least little pause as the 
two men faced each other unwaveringly 
hen the Individual sniffed; yes, it was 
: sniff P 

“Do you use violet-perfume?” he de 
manded. 

“Frequently,” said the cadet, unblush 


cadet 


ingly. 
“Will you let me come in?” 
““No. sir.” 


“Will you say on your honor that there 
is not now and has not been a woman in 
your room ?” insisted the Individual. 

“On my honor,” the cadet said stead- 
ily. 

There was no retreat after that. 

“IT shouldn't like to have you make a 
mistake, Mr. Gillmore,” said the Individ- 
ual, not unkindly. 

“IT have made none, sir,” 
cadet, still steadily. 

“Very well,” and the Individual spoke 
sharply now. “I shall have to lay this 
matter before the commanding-officer. 
Report to him to-morrow at ten.”’ 

“Yes, sir,” said the cadet 

It was equivalent to an arrest. The In 
dividual so intended it: the cadet so un 
derstood it. And Dorothy knew; once 
her father had been colonel commanding 
there. 

The Individual passed on 
more closed the door 

“You lied to him,” Dorothy gasped. 

It didn’t sound well from her. 

“Certainly,” said Cadet Gillmore. 

“Vou will have to leave West Point.” 
she went on. 

“I know it,” he replied, and his lips 
were closely drawn. 

Dorothy winced a little at the pain in 
her ankle, but announced her intention 
of going. Then Gillmore climbed down 
the ladder. 


replied the 


and Gill 


her out, and started 


assisted 


on with her as a matter of course. 
“No, no, no!”’ s 


he said hurriedly. “You 








mustn't. It would only make it worse if 
we were caught. I must go alone.” 

Then, limping, and without a single 
good-night, she ran across an open space, 
into the darkness. 

Thus Cadet Gillmore lied. He was an 
officer and a gentleman. What could he 
have done? 


Il. 


Cadet Gillmore awoke suddenly with 
the feeling that there was some one else 


in the room. There was. It was Cadet 


Smythe. He was sitting on a trunk light 





Innocently enough they waxed merry 
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ing his pipe, having burglariously en- 
tered by the window. The hour was 2 
A. M. For here, be it known, trivial things 
like rules, even West Point rules, were 
not made to hold Cadet Smythe. 

“Hello,” said Gillmore anxiously. 
“Get away all right?” 

“Yes,” said Smythe. “Not a soul saw 
us. What happened to Dorothy? We 
thought she was right behind us!”’ 

Gillmore told him all about it, and 
Smythe listened with deep interest, his 
face growing more serious as the story 
proceeded. At its end he whistled. 

“Tt means you leave West Point,” he 
said finally. 





I8O 


“Ves. I know,” said Gillmore. 

He was wondering if Smythe would 
be decent about it, and he 
Smythe’s face curiously as that 
young gentleman paced back and forth, 


watched 
strong 
heerfully 

said Smythe at 


his pipe bubbling « 
“Of course | go, 
last. 
Gillmore felt immensely relieved. It 
was good to know that a fear he had had 
for another’s manhood had proven with 


too,.”’ 


out foundation. 

“()f course you do not,” said Gillmore. 

Smythe turned on him abruptly. 

“Why not?” he demanded sharply. 
“Now look here, Gillmore, I’m not a 
blamed ninny, you know. I caused all this 
thing and I'll take what’s coming to me. 
I tell you,” he said, and he spoke as if 
the entire matter were already settled out 
of hand, “I might elope with Nell—I 
mean Miss Phillips, and that would— 
but that wouldn’t do you any good would 
it?” 

“No,” said Gillmore, quizzically, ‘“al- 
though I dare say it would be a source of 
great satisfaction to you.” 

“Well, it might help,” Smythe urged. 
“Tf it ever became known—her name I 
mean—and all that sort of thing. I—I 
rather think it would help.” 

“Not me,” said Gillmore. “I lied, you 
know.” 

Smythe looked curiously at this man 
whose career had been sacrificed upon the 
altar of folly and by no act of his own, 
but there was no trace of anger in his 
nor blame. Yet Smythe knew how 
knew any man would 
feel under those circumstances. 

“Suppose I should go to the colonel, 
about it?” 
understand 


1 
} 
I 


sc 


face, 
he felt; he 


how 


man to man, and tell him all 
he suggested. “He 
how vou were dragged in. 

“That mean nothing, 
Gillmore, “except perhaps we would both 


would 


” 


would said 


Smythe savagely kicked the box which 
had contained the feast; then, after a 
while. disconsolate, to 
] roundly, and dreamed 
foolish dreams of Eleanor Phillips and 


wandered away, 


Is TOOM.,. Swearing 


runaway marriages and other things 
ch should not intrude themselves into 
the mind of a yor man who seeks a 
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brilliant futuré. In his dreams somehow, 
it appeared that an elopement with Ele 
anor would settle the problem, but 
dreams are illogical things. 


When Cadet Gillmore presented him 
self to the o'clock that 
morning he was received gravely ; he had 
been thinking of it all, and the inexorable 
rule which applied to his case seemed for 
the first time a little unjust. 

he colonel talked to him almost as a 
father, and lent hopes of permission to 
resign. 

When Gillmore was on his way to see 
Dorothy an hour later, he met Smythe, 
who had previously heard an account of 
the interview with the colonel. Now, evi 
dently, some strange, agitating thing had 
happened to Smythe, for he winked al- 
most exultingly and nervously fingered 
several telegraph-blanks on which he had 
written. He passed on and handed over 
the blanks to an operator in the little 
telegraph-office. As the operator grasped 
the import of the messages he grinned 
cheerfully and Smythe blushed. 

“Going to do it this afternoon, eh?” 
the operator asked enigmatically. 

“Yes, and if you breathe a word of it 
I’ll ring your neck,”’ said Smythe fiercely. 
“If her father knew! Great Scott!” 

Meanwhile, Gillmore Dorothy. 
The ankle almost again, she 
told him, and then she plunged into the 
serious matter at hand 

“What is going to happen?” she asked. 

“T hope, in fact I may say, that I shall 
be permitted to resign, on account of ill- 
said Gillmore 
Permitted—to—resign,”” gasped Dor- 
othy, and disaster was in her every tone 
“Give up your military future?” _ 

“T lied, you know,” 
“And they know it.” 

“But this is your last year,” she pro- 
tested. 


“Well, it isn’t my fault you know,” he 


colonel at ten 


Saw 


was well 


ness,” 


sé 


said Gillmore 


began. Then, as she flushed: ‘‘No. I don’t 
mean that it’s anybodv’s fault. particu 
} 


larly yours. I meant simply that T was 
not anxious to give up the career T had 
planned, except—”’ 

Then Dorothy wept, frankly and copi- 
ously. and Gillmore stood helplessly by. 











beg your par 


Suddenly, in the midst of her weepit 
Dorothy straightened up and said: 

ae ide 

[t might have meant almost anything. 
Chen she smiled. 


he 


“T’ve an idea,” she bubbled 
Gillmore had, by this time, forgotten 
all about the him, in 


contemplation of that wonderful crea 


evils which beset 
ture, Dorothy. 
“My uncle, the secretary of war!” said 


Dorothy, talking rapidly, and her face 


flushed. “‘He’s in Washington. He’s a sort 


of a—a—something ; anyhow, he has an 
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one else”’ 


awful lot to say about what they do at 
West Point. We'll go to him and tell him 
and then he'll fix it.”’ 
“No,” said Gillmore. 
fair to you.” 
“Silly,” said Dorothy, and a charming 
“You have 


wouldn’t be 


“Ts 


chin was uptilted defiantly. 
Il] tell him. 
he always does. I'll 


nothing to say about it. 

He’ll believe me; 

tell him how we happened to be 

—your room—and everything.” 
Gillmore was about to protest again. 
“We can take the 1:55 train together 

from Garrison and be in Washington late 


in your 
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to-night, and arrange matters at once. 
You will go. I was the cause of it all, 
and now I’ll fix it. I can wind my uncle 
around my finger—so.” 

Gillmore looked upon woman, radiant, 
eager, and yielded. Perhaps she might— 
it was no fault of his—his career, too! 

“T hate to have you feel any way re- 
sponsible for what happened,” he said. 
“And, of course, | would not say I don’t 
mind leaving West Point, but I’m afraid 
you think I behaved very badly.” 

“Behaved badly?” she exclaimed. “It 
was splendid of you, perfectly splendid. 
Meet me at the 1 :55 train.” 

Cadet Gillmore went his way, treading 
On alr. 


II. 


Telegram from Mrs. Laura Langley 
Ashburton, aunt of Eleanor Phillips, to 
Mr. Andrew Phillips, father of Eleanor 
Phillips : 

2:30 p. m., West Point, Feb. 24. 

Mr. ANDREW PHILLIPS, 

171 FirrH Avenue, New York City. 

Eleanor has eloped with Cadet 

Smythe. Left Garrison’s here at 1:55 to- 

day, reach New York 3:25. Dine at 

Hector’s. Leave by Pennsylvania at 4:55 

for Washington, arrive there 10:55. 

Probably stop with Cadet Smythe’s sis- 

ter, 1111 Massylvania Ave. 

LAURA. 

It wouldn’t be fair to tell how Mrs. 
Ashburton got this information. Anyway 
she got it, and it was the longest telegram 
she ever sent. She felt it was an awful 
waste of money. 


LV. 


Dorothy and Cadet Gillmore were sit- 
ting cosily side by side on the 1:55 train, 
half way to New York. Dorothy was still 
explaining—it was really a very long ex- 
planation that had to be made — and 
Gillmore was listening contentedly. The 
real purpose of the trip didn’t matter 
particularly just at that moment. 


“Vou see,” Dorothy was saying, — 


wouldn’t have done a bit of good to tele- 
graph to my Uncle Secretary; and, be- 
sides, I couldn’t have put it all in ten 
words to save my life. And I—I just 
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couldn’t have written it to him. It would 
have seemed so—seemed so—’’ 

“Yes, it would have,” said Gillmore. 

“So, the only thing to do was to go see 
him. He’ll be dreadfully shocked and say 
he wont do it; then he’ll smile and say 
he will.” 

Thus lightly does woman speak of the 
abject slavery in which she holds man. 

The conversation drifted into more 
important channels: for instance, the 
color of Dorothy’s hair and her eyes. But 
after a while she remembered something 
and sat up straight, suddenly. 

“That’s a beautiful photograph in your 
room,”’ she observed icily. 

“Yes, she is beautiful, isn’t she ?” asked 
Gillmore. 

“Perfectly exquisite,” said Dorothy 
coldly. “Who is it?’ she asked quite 
casually. 

“My sister,” said Gillmore. 

“Oh!” said Dorothy. 

For some strange reason she smiled 
radiantly. 

After a while New York was reached, 
and Gillmore led the way down the long 
platform, conspicuous in his uniform of 
gray. From the carriage-stand a driver 
rushed forward, seized their small satch- 
els, looked at Cadet Gillmore, grinned, 
then—awful fact—he winked. 

“Twenty-third Street ferry,”’ said Ca- 
det Gillmore, sharply. 

“Oh, I understand,” said the cabby 
meaningly. “Jump in quick. I knew you 
by the uniform.” 

Dorothy and the cadet stepped inside, 
the door was slammed, and they were 
about to move away. Then the door was 
thrown open violently and the red, ex- 
cited face of an elderly gentleman with 
aggressive side-whiskers was thrust in. 
Dorothy screamed and drew back, star- 
tled. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” said the el- 
derly gentleman. He was startled, too. 
“T thought it was some one else.” 

The cab rattled away toward Broad- 
way. It drew up in front of Hector’s. 
The cabby jumped down and ran to the 
door. 

“Here you are, sir,”” he grinned. 

“Why, it’s a restaurant.” exclaimed 
Dorothy, and from her tone one might 








have thought a was the last 
depth of iniquity 

“(ood idea,” commented 
“T’m starving. We have 
half to get to the ferry.” 

“Ves, sir, that’s all right,”’ said the 
cabby. “Right up those Every 
thing is waiting. It was all fixed.” 

They climbed the stairs, were seized 
upon by an obsequious waiter and ush 
ered into a private dining-room. There 
was one table, only one. set for two. 

“Vou see, we are ready, sir.” said the 
waiter. “You will be served immedi 
ately.” 


restaurant 


(sillmore. 


an hour and a 


steps. 
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e began thunderously 


‘They were. They took it as a matter of 
course. 

It was at the entrée that the door was 
thrown open fiercely and an elderly gen- 


tleman with aggressive side-whiskers 
thrust himself in. 

“How dare you, sir?’ he began thun- 
derously. 

Then, looking into the amazed faces 
before him he blushed crimson. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” he stam- 
mered. “I—I thought you were some one 
else.” 

He disappeared as suddenly as he had 
come. 
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“His face seems awfully familiar to 
me,’ said Dorothy. 
“Ves, he’s the lunatic who looked in 
the cab,” said Gillmore. “Something 
seems to be troubling him.” 


“Tl wonder what it can be?” said Doro- 
an ’ said the cadet. 

Dinner engrossed their attention for an 
hour, then they left Hector’s and the 
cabby appeared at their side 

“Yes, sir. Twenty-third Street ferry 
now, sir. I understand. It’s all right, sir.”’ 

Away they rattled. Half an hour later 
they in Jersey 


City, where 


were in the great depot 
thev were eagerly seized by 
i grinning attendant who took their bags 
by force, and rushed them down the plat- 
form. 

“T understand, sir,’”’ he said, and an- 
other awful fact, h e winked. “Right this 
way, private apartment.” 

Wonderingly they were piloted into 
the small room and the door slammed. 
Dorothy gasped as she sat down. 


“Did you arrange for all this?” she 
asked. 
“No,” said Gillmore. “It’s just com- 


ing to us. But it’s what we want, so 
there’s no objection.” 

The train moved out, and watching 
the hideous panorama of Jersey City 
through the same window they were si- 
lent for a time. 

“Something is going to happen in a 
minute,” said Gillmore, finally. 

“What?” asked Dorothy, a little star- 
tled. 

An elderly gentleman with 
saw, 


aggressive 
side-whiskers peered in, blushed, 
and stammered : 

“Oh, I beg vour pardon. I thought you 
were some one else.” 

lhen he disappeared. 

“That’s it,” said Gillmore, triumph- 
antly. 

“His face is awfully familiar to me,” 
Dorothy again. “What can he 
want ?” 

“T think it’s some sort of a game,” said 
Gillmore easilv. ‘‘He’s It.” 

Newark, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
at last the lights of Washington. 

“T’ll go to the Hotel Hilliard to-night 
said Dorothy, “and 


said 


vhere my uncle is,” 
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we'll see him together early to-morrew.”’ 

Ihe train pulled into the station and 
a grinning attendant rushed them to a 
closed carriage. They were getting quite 
accustomed to it; they did not ask ques 
tions nor protest. The driver of the car- 
riage was closing the door. 

“Hotel Hilliard,” Gillmore ordered. 

He knew instinctively they were going 
there anyway. 

“Lordy, suh, I knows,” and a cheerful 
grin spread far back in an ebony coun 
tenance. “Yas, suh. I knows all about it.”’ 

I'he driver scrambled to his seat. 

“Now, Mr. Side-whiskers, and we’re 
off,” said Gillmore. “He'll tag us again 
in a minute.” 

Dorothy laughed a little, and as if 
echoing Gillmore’s remarks the ruby face 
of the elderly gentleman appeared in the 
carriage-door. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” said Gill- 
more quickly. “I thought you were some 
one else.” 

The elderly gentleman’s lips formed 
the words mechanically, as they were 
taken out of his mouth. 

Then the carriage turned into Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. Dorothy laughed again 
and grew a little hysterical ; so much so 
that Gillmore had to take hold of her 
hand to soothe her. It was an awfully 
nice hand, smooth as velvet and warm 
and cosy. Gillmore held it all the way up 
Pennsylvania Avenue. She grew much 
better. 

The carriage drew up at the side en- 
trance of the Hilliard, and there the 
usual thing happened. Grinning attend- 
ants rushed them to the second floor. 

“But look here—” Gillmore began, 
protestingly. 

“Oh, we know, sir,” said an attendant. 
“He’s in here. Sorry, but he’s deaf as a 
post. The only one we could find, 
though.” 

Dorothy and Gillmore looked about 
them. They were in a small parlor off 
the main parlor, and now approaching 
them was a brusquely business-like gen- 
tleman of the cloth. Just behind him was 
a woman, evidently an employee of the 
hotel; the attendant had gone. 

“Join hands,” brusquely commanded 
the gentleman of the cloth. 














Dorothy’s hand involuntarily sought 
Gillmore’s — and found it. It always 
seemed to be just where she could reach 
it in great emergencies like this. 

“Two witnesses are needed,” said the 
gentleman of the cloth. “There’s only 
one here.” 

Just at that psychological moment the 
door opened suddenly and an elderly 
gentleman with aggressive side-whiskers 
rushed in with hand upraised. 

“T forbid—” he began. 

“You'll do,” said the gentleman of the 
cloth. “Stand still, please.” 

Then he began mumbling words as he 
groped uncertainly through the pages of 
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ht you were some one else’”’ 


held—a black book. For one 
brief instant Dorothy and Gillmore stood 
silent, then Dorothy screamed. 

“Why, he’s marrying us,” she said. 

Deafly the brusque voice droned on to 
the “love, honor, and obey” clause, then 
Gillmore raised his hand imperiously. 

“Stop !” he commanded. 

Being absorbed in his book. and deaf, 
the gentleman of the cloth calmly pro- 


a book he 


ceeded. 

“Stop! I say,” Gillmore cried 
“How dare you marry us when we are 
not looking 2” ; 


The droning voice went on. ()uick, vig- 


again, 


orous action was necessary. 
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“Run!” said Dorothy. 

Hand in hand they fled from the voice 
which was just saying: “I pronounce you 
man and wife.” 

Dorothy never recalled clearly what 
happened after that. When she fully re 
covered she was in the apartments of her 
uncle and aunt on the third floor. The 
secretary of war had gone down-stairs 
seeking a reason for her sudden appear 
ance. In the lobby he met an elderly gen 
tleman_ with side-whiskers, 
who was raging, positively raging. 

“What's the matter, Phillips?” 
the secretary. 

“Matter?” roared the elderly gentle 
man. “look at that confounded telegram 
just forwarded to me from New York.” 

He extended a hand trembling with 
anger and the secretary took the yellow 
slip. 

It said 


aggressive 


asked 


Knowing you objected to me I ran 
away with Eleanor this afternoon and 
we were married. Intended to go to my 
sister’s in Washington, and later come 
to New York for your forgiveness, but 
missed train, so came to Peekskill in 
stead. Both send love. 

SMYTHE 
The secretary of war laughed. 
“Love!” snorted Mr. Phillips. 


V. 


The next day the Secretary of War 
went out for a walk, early, and being a 
busy man stopped in his office to dispose 
of two or three trivial matters. There 
Dorothy and Cadet Gillmore presented 
themselves, blushing guiltily when the 
surprised eye of the Secretary focused 
them. 

“Well?” he asked of Dorothy 

He had never met the cadet. 

Dorothy promptly wept—she had al 
ways found that an excellent way to 
begin with Uncle Secretary—then she in- 
troduced them. 

“Un—uncle, this is Ca—ca—cadet 
Gill—Gi—Gillmore,” she said. 

The secretary glared fiercely at Gill 
more, whom he blamed vaguely for this 
sudden outburst, then he took his pretty 
niece in his arms to comfort her. Lucky 
secretary ! 
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‘There, there!” he 
“What is it?” 

“Ca—ca—cadet Gill—gi—zgillmore is 
going to be expelled from West Point,” 
Dorothy bubbled at last. 

The secretary seemed surprised, then 
glanced inquiringly at the cadet. 

“For lying,” said Gillmore, grimly an 
swering the question. He was not a man 
to soften a fact with gentle words. 

“Lying?” repeated the secretary. “Ly 
ing? But—but what has my niece to do 
with it?” 

‘““He—he lied because | made 
said Dorothy. “UII—I'll tell you 
I stop cry—crying.”’ 


said soothingly. 





him,” 
when 


There was a tense silence. The secre 
tary led Dorothy to a chair, then took a 
seat at his desk, and waited with the ju 
dicial eye of a man who is about to pro 
nounce sentence. The accused stood. At 
last Dorothy recovered a little. 

“You see, uncle,”’ she began, “it wasn’t 
really anything. I was in Cadet Gill 
more’s room last night at midnight and 

“What?” exclaimed the secretary as 
he arose. 

“There, I knew I'd start wrong,” 
Dorothy, and she wept afresh. 

The secretary’s face was white now 
and his hands tightly clenched, but Gill 
more’s eyes were unflinching. 

“Perhaps Mr. Gillmore had better tell 
the story,” said the secretary, almost 
fiercely. 

“No,” said Dorothy, as she stood up, 
suddenly calm. “No, I'll tell it. It 
my fault.” 

Then she told it all—and as she talked 
the secretary's face gradually softened, 
and after awhile there was even a faint 
glimmer of amusement in his eyes. 

“T perfectly understand your motive, 
Mr. Gillmore, he said at the end. “If I 
can do nothing in this matter you will be 
court-martialed, of course. Would you, in 
that case, adhere to the mis-statement of 
fact you have made?” 

“T should, sir, most certainly,”’ was the 
emphatic response 

“Even if you knew 
sion ?” 


said 


Was 


it meant expul 


“Even knowing that.” 


There was a pause. Dorothy had done 























her part and sat looking with strained at- 
tention at the two men. The secretary 
broke the silence. 

‘You only ask for permission to resign, 
I believe?” 

Cadet Gillmore’s face went white. 

“That was all, sir,” he replied. 

‘That isn’t fair, uncle,” Dorothy burst 
out, passionately. ‘““He should not—” 

The secretary smiled—the smile she 
loved—and crossed to Cadet Gillmore. 

“Mr. Gillmore.” 
he said, “I should 
like to tell you that 
vou have acted as a 
gentleman should 
have, and I want to 
thank you. Your 
hand, sir.” 

A flush flamed up 
in the face of the 
cadet. He didn’t 
speak because there 
seemed to be some- 
thing in his throat, 
but the hand-pres- 
sure was sincere. 

“Then, it’s all 
right?” Dorothy 
asked breathlessly. 

“T think it may be 
arranged,” said the 
secretary. 

Then he scolded 
his pretty niece ever 
so gently, until she 
ended it all with a 
smacking kiss on his 
lips. Finally he sent 
some telegrams, 
dreadfully long, and 
in that mysterious way known only to 
men in high positions, disposed of the 
matter. 

“Now, that’s all,” said the secretary. 
“T’'m busy. Both of you go now.” 

But it wasn’t all at all. Dorothy looked 
at the cadet and the cadet looked at 
Dorothy. 

“You ask him,” she said and she 
blushed. 

‘Please, sir,” said the cadet, “I should 
like to ask you if we are married ?” 

“What?” demanded the secretary 
“What?” and again: ‘What ?” 
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“Yes, uncle,” said Dorothy, “there was 
a ceremony, you know, but we don’t know 
if it took.” 

“Seems to me you should be the best 
judges of whether or not you are mar- 
ried,” said the secretary. “What is all 
this, anyway ?” 

Together they told him the happenings 
in the little parlor of the Hilliard. He 
listened attentively. 

‘Did either of you refuse to marry the 
other?” he asked. 

“No, sir,” said 
Gillmore. 

“No, sir,”’ echoed 
Dorothy. 

“Did he pro- 
nounce you man and 
wife?” 

“Yes, but we were 
running away as fast 
as we could,” said 
Dorothy. 

The secretary 
thought for a long 
time, and then: 

“Well, I’m afraid 
you are sort of mar- 
ried—that is, I mean 
—of course — that 
is, I don’t know,” he 
ended helplessly. 

“Well, what had 
we better do?” asked 
Gillmore anxiously 

“Goodness, I 
don’t know,” replied 
the secretary. “What 
would you like to be, 


The secretary's hands were tightly clenched married or unmar- 


ried ?” 

“Married,” said Gillmore promptly. 

“What? All sudden like that, without 
any proposal or anything?’ demanded 
Dorothy. 

“Tt does seem to me rather late for a 
proposal,” said the secretary, dryly, “but 
if—” 

Then he caught a certain happy little 
look in Dorothy’s eyes. 

“Say, you young people get out of 
here; tell my wife about it. Settle it to 
suit yourselves. I think perhaps—’’ 

Whatever he thought is lost to history. 
He returned to his work in a daze as 
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Dorothy and Gillmore went Sol 
emnly they discussed the problem at the 
otel, because it is a serious thing not to 


are married 


away. 


know whether or not you 
Cadet Gillmore was positive that the 
ceremony was legal: he was even insist 
ent on this point 

“But I don’t feel married a bit,” said 
Dorothy. 


‘Perhaps this might make the illusion 
said Gillmore 
forward 


more complete,” 
H 


, 
kissed her 


leaned suddenly and 
get married just to settle 


the question once for all,’ he suggested 


“Suppose we 
[his suspense is awful.” 

“I’m sorry you find it so,” said Doro 
icily. 

Really, theres no need of going into 
details. If you had seen Dorothy and the 
cadet a few minutes later you would have 
her looking at him with amazing 
and his arm about her 


thy 


seen 


love in her eyes 
VI 


The secretary of war and wife enter 
tained two guests at dinner that evening, 


these being Dorothy and Cadet Gillmore 


Suddenly, in the middle of the dinner, 
Dorothy caught sight of some one and 
sat up straight. 

“Oh, look there,” she exclaimed. ‘‘It’s 


Eleanor and Cadet Smythe and the old 
I knew I 
it’s Eleanor’s father.”’ 

\fter dinner there was a mass meet 


gentleman with the whiskers. 


had seen him: 


ing 


“Well, what are you doing here ?”’ was 
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side. 


the simultaneous query from each 
“We're married,”’ said Cadet Smythe, 
proudly “Ves, we eloped and came on 
here. Eleanor’s father met us and 
forgiven us.” 
He turned to the elderly gentleman. 


has 


“Mr. Phillips,” he said, “a friend of 
mine from West Point, Cadet Gillmore. 
My father-in-law, Gillmore,” he ex 


plained. 
“We've met before,” sa 
he shook hands. 


d Gillmore, as 


“Yes, frequently,” said Mr. Phillips, 
grimly 

“When ?” asked Smythe 

“Oh, he was a witness at one of our 
weddings,” said Gillmore, easily. 

“One of your what?” demanded 
Smythe. 

“Our first marriage, wasn’t it, my 


dear?” and Gillmore turned to Dorothy. 

“Ves, our first,” Dorothy. 

Chen the mass meeting explained, each 
side to the other 

“How were the arrangements?” asked 
Smythe, quizzically 

“Fine,” said Gillmore 

“I’m glad of that,” said Smythe. “I 
fixed it all by wire for Eleanor and my- 
self, but she stopped for a tooth-brush 
so we missed the train and went to Peeks- 
kill.” 

Over in a corner Mr. Phillips was 
talking to the secretary of war. 

“Bright chap, Smythe,” he was saying. 
“Awfully bright. Fooled me, all right. 
Sent me off chasing Gillmore and your 
niece and he and Eleanor went to Peeks- 
kill. He'll make a general some day.” 


said 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


PTOLIDLY the committes 
foot of the stairs while their 
spokesman mounted the fight. He 
knocked upon a door, opened it, and en 
tered. 

A minute passed in 


waited at 


the 


silence that 


op- 


L. LYMAN 


W.H. D. KOERNER 


pressed even this stoical group. A burly, 
red-faced fellow with a stubby grav mus 
tache coughed nervously, others shuffled 
their feet. With a few moments longer of 
waiting, the suspense abruptly was re- 


lieved 














The door above was flung wide vio 
lently and somebody shot throught it, 
reeling to the stairs and pitching head- 
long down them. Bump-bump-bump, in 
sickening iteration he went till he lay 
in an unkempt, bewildered heap at the 
bottom. Upon the upper landing a man 
glared down at the committee. 

‘“There’s my answer,” he shouted 
hoarsely. Turning abruptly, he entered 
his office and slammed the door 

Throwing himself into the revolving- 
chair before his oak desk, he picked up 
a half-burned cigar and began chewing 
at it savagely. Huddled in his chair—a 





sray haired, lowering figure—all was 
forgotten in that 
moment save the 


satisfaction, ele 
mentally brutal, of 
having man-han 
dled an enemy. For 
was this not an ene 
my? Yes, and all 
with him, the thou- 
of employes 
for whom he spoke. 

Through the 
mind of ‘Thomas 
Cunningham 


sands 


flashed in review 
the scene just 
closed. 


his young fore 
man, John Denton, 
had dared to enter 
the office, manifest- 
ly under the influ- 
ence of liquor— 
nerved for the en- 
counter with means most natural to his 
crude kind—and he stood in sullen si- 
lence while the manufacturer wheeled in 
his chair and slowly surveyed him from 
head to foot. Beneath the scrutiny the vis- 
itor fidgeted and shifted his substantial 
weight from one ponderous foot to the 
other, saying nothing. 

“Well?” coldly. asked Cunningham at 
last. 

Then had come, haltingly at first, but 
gathering force in a storm of words, the 
storv of grievances, the demand for their 
relief. The “bracers” taken by the chair 
man to nerve himself to meet this 
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There’s my answer !’’ he shouted 
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gorgon, lent him a rude and ready elo 
quence that was likewise indiscreet. In 
the midst of the verbal torrent the iron 
master’s raised hand stayed the speaker. 

“That will do,” he said in his most 
arrogant tone, a tone that maddened 
whoever heard it. “I alone conduct this 
business. I sent word that I would see 
but one of you in order that I might 
have this matter over in the shortest pos- 
sible time. Good-morning.” 

What had Denton replied? With the 
peculiar mental reaction that follows 
excessive rage, Cunningham could not 
have told in this moment of review. The 
employee’s actual words were tempora 
rily lost amid the 
mazes of an_in- 
flamed memory. 
He remembered 
only that they were 
insolent and_ that 
the speaker had 
stepped — threaten- 
ingly toward him. 

Then the years 
of affluence, with 
their refining influ 
ences, had dropped 
away like withered 
leaves in the gale 
of the ironmaster’s 
sudden_ wrath. 
Again was he the 
uncouth collier of 
his youth, with fists 
like flails and the 
hot temper of an 
irascible child. He 
leaped from his 
chair and they met half way and strug 
gled with straining muscles. Then the 
young giant went reeling from the crush 
ing impact of great fists, and the older 
one watched him shoot across the landing 
and down the stairs. 

Cunningham rose from his chair and 
walked to the window, staring gloomily 
at the huge buildings comprising his 
plant. They were silent now as so many 
tombs, sentineled by squalid slag heaps, 
grimy with the dust of busy vears. To- 
day, the dinginess, accentuated by the 
absence of that redeeming roar and 
clang which had ceased at six o’clock 
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the previous evening, was in the last 
depre ssing [t penetrated even 
the calloused skin of Thomas Cunning- 
ham and struck through to his grim 
soul, that soul whose existence so many 
of his confréres denied. Nor was it al- 
together the sight of kingly Capital, 
prostrate strangely, that produced a feel- 
ing so alien, so forlorn, so odd in the 
mind of Cunningham. Indeed, it was im 
possible for him to analyze his mood as 
vet. 


] 
«ie vree 


ilis deep-set, gray eyes noted the 
little group of the committee, in the cen 
ter of which staggered the dazed Den 
ton. They were moving away across the 
grimy court to the gates opening upon 
Market Street, where the ironmaster 
could’ see strikers hurrying toward the 
advancing group to learn developments. 
One of the committee turned to shake 
his fist toward the office The manufac 
turer smiled grimly. 

Leaving the window, he reseated him- 
self before his desk and thoughtfully 
surveved the dingy wall of his office. 

For thirty y@ars this office, located in 
a low story above the shipping-room, 
had served him. It formed a part of the 
original plant, and as the establishment 
grew, the office-quarters grew with it in 
haphazard, barrack style. Most men in 
the ironmaster’s position had long since 
built new and more ornate quarters. Not 
so with Cunningham, who never 
changed in the matter of securing the 
most of utility at least expense. 

An old clock upon the wall struck 
twelve. As the last stroke chimed there 
was a din of whistles, gongs, and sirens 
from the myriad manufactories of the 
dingy city—all but Cunningham's. He 
struck a bell sharply. Spalding, his of- 
fice-manager, entered from the general 
department, audible the 
sharp clicking of typewriters. Cunning- 
ham donned hat and coat and closed 
his desk while giving Spalding some 
curt directions concerning routine. Spal 
ding cast an anxious glance out of the 
window. “Shall I call a cab, Mr. Cun- 
ningham ?” he asked 

“Why?” 

The question was like the crack of a 
whip. Spalding nervously cleared his 


wherein was 
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withdrew. 


throat, bowed, and discreetly 
The ironmaster jammed his derby-hat 
firmly upon his gray, close-cropped 
head ; his clipped mustache did not con- 
ceal lips gripped in a straight line. He 
went out, slamming the door behind him. 

Across the court he marched, past the 
surly loungers near the gates, and 
straight into a dense crowd gathered 
swiftly as a brooding storm. Grim-faced, 
indomitable, he walked through with 
never a glance to right or left. Though 
men stood in his way as he approached, 
they instinctively moved aside ere being 
shouldered out of it, only to rage within 
themselves when he had passed. Tower- 
ing above them he strode on, while in 
his wake grew an ever-deepening growl. 
So he came at last to the Franklin 
Street corner, where he waited the cus- 
tomary moment for the street-car which 
took him within a block of his home. 

That afternoon Cunningham sat in 
his library, in which environment was 
revealed another side of the complex na- 
ture of this grim-faced autocrat. The 
room was the crowning attraction of a 
dwelling truly palatial. Filled with rar- 
est treasures of the worlds of literature 
and art, it was in odd contrast to the 
ijronmaster’s squalid office down-town. 
Sordid in the hive which produced the 
honey, Cunningham was equally lavish 
in spreading the spoil upon his own 
bread. 

A thought of his earlier years came 
unbidden to the ironmaster as he sat in 
his library, a black cigar between his 
teeth. It was of the hopeless time ere 
Opportunity came to lead the way to 
plenty, of days when he was ground be- 
tween the upper and nether millstones of 
unsparing toil for indifferent masters. 
Such was his ambition that he was en- 
abled to work steadily on when hope was 
gone, such was his brain that it enabled 
him ultimately to attain his will. Now he 
was surrounded by the things his soul 
had craved, and that Thomas Cunning- 
ham had a soul all knew whose acquaint- 
ance with him was not confined to his 
hard exterior presented to the business- 
world . 

In him met that rarest of combina- 
tions, the highest of business-acumen 
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with the truest artistic temperament. 
Ihrough assiduous study in his room o’ 
nights in that early time he had culti 
vated the first. He had obtained a foot- 
hold upon the ladder he had been steadily 
mounting ruthlessly displacing 
those whose slower progress impeded his 
own and tumbling them to annihilation. 
He was of the fittest ; he survived. 

[lo what purpose? He made one side 
In business 


since, 


of his nature serve the other 
hours he ground men’s faces, and the 
minted dust ranked him foremost in the 


lists of financial reference, despoiled 
for him the artistic treasure-troves of 
Kurope, vested him with authority 
among the elect. How long since that 


early time: That cramped environment, 
the day’s toil for a pitful wage, the days 
and months and years without hope and 
barren, seemed, in retrospect, a dreary 
dream. 

What of to-day? What if it were true 
that, in differing degree, all men were 
equal in their wistful love of progress, 
even if such progress meant no more than 


a few wretched cents per day? True, 
all men could not scale heights; many 
there were that would not care for the 
toil involved in such a climb. Might 


it not be, however. that even the most 
unaspiring would appreciate a little more 
light in shadowed depths ? Thomas Cun- 
ningham scowled and puffed savagely at 
his cold cigar. 

Violently thrusting aside 
turbing thoughts, the manufacturer 
mentally reviewed the steps thus far 
taken in the present crisis. 

He had acted before the visit of the 
committee. He had allowed that body 
to wait upon him, as he had informed its 
spokesman, merely for peremptory re- 
fusal to deal with his employees. Forty 
eight hours before, when he had learned 
that the men would walk out that night, 
he had sent messages to trusted agents. 
He had received satisfactory reports of 
progress. ‘The first consignment of men 
to fill the places of the strikers would 
shortly arrive. Cunningham ‘smiled 
grimly and arose. ‘Taking hat and stick 
he left the house for his club. 

Che ironmaster was of late oddly rest- 


these dis 


less, anxious to leave his dwelling before 
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the coming night and its attendant de 
pression. It had been so since the death 
of his wife a year before. Previously his 
club scarcely ever saw him, now it 
claimed him each evening. He must have 
nepenthe for the loss, due to the business- 
distractions of the day, through nightly 
relaxation away from the scenes of the 
vanished presence. 

Entering his club the manufacturer 
spoke to a few acquaintances and pres- 
ently sat down with a cigar and a news- 
paper. He adjusted his eye-glasses, a 
recent necessity, and leisurely spread the 
journal upon his knees. He took 
glance, wadded the sheet into a crack- 
ling ball and tossed it from him. Under 
the biggest and blackest of headlines, and 
accompanied by a horrible caricature of 
himself, appeared the exaggerated story 
of his encounter with Denton that morn- 
ing. 

Disgustedly he picked up another pa- 
per, a favorite of his, justly noted for its 
conservatism. For some reason he did not 
pause to look at the news-columns but 
turned directly to the editorial page 
Rent and twisted by violent hands, the 
paper followed its predecessor. The 
“leader” was a scathing denunciation 
of Cunningham’s “unprovoked assault 
upon an unoffending workman whose 
only crime lay in his demand for jus- 
tice in behalf of his mates.” 

he club’s files were spared further 
mutilation by the departure of the as 
sailed ironmaster in high dudgeon. Sing 
ularly enough, perhaps, he had not 
thought of the morning’s episode being 
exploited in this way. It had seemed the 
avenging between man and man of an 
insult, nothing more. Denton had been 
drinking, of course, but that rendered 
his offense the less pardonable. What 
were those terms in the editorial which 
had offended the ironmaster? “An in 
dustrial Czar,” “One of the Capital’s 
most insolent overlords.” “The living 
embodiment of the calloused Ego.” 

Not pleasant reading, to be sure, and 
the less so because Cunningham, whom 
most misunderstood, was not calloused 
at all. No man more secretly sensitive 
existed: it was a hidden weakness that 
reached absurdity. So it had been in the 


one 
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early days; so it was now. The utterance 
of the newspaper had struck to the 
qui k. 

Striding on through the pleasant Au 
tumn-night, under the myriad lights and 
through the moving crowd, the mind of 
this man was obsessed by a whirl of dis 
turbed thoughts which rendered him ob- 
livious to surroundings that else must 
have inevitably distracted. Mechanically 
he halted with many others at a con 
gested crossing. His own name, spoken 
by one of a group upon the curb, chal- 
lenged his wandering attention. 

“Tt was brutal!” the voice hotly pro- 
claimed. “No, 1 do not mean the assault 
itself, which may have been provoked. 
Anyway, I am told the man was not only 
one of the most powerful in the shops 
but is fully thirty years younger than 
Cunningham. That was between man and 
man. But the spirit of the thing! It be- 
longs to the dark ages, when Might was 
a cannibal stuffed with murdered hu- 
man rights. 

“These men have real grievances. It 
costs more to live to-day than ever be- 
fore in this country. They have not re- 
ceived an advance in wages for ten years. 
The other shops in this city pay time- 
and-a-half for over-hours, Cunningham 
pays his flat rate and it is less than any 
of the rest. In self-preservation they have 
tried to unionize; the attempt was 
stamped out with wholesale dismissals. 
And finally, when they seek honorable 
arbitration between man and man, this 
autocrat refuses to receive them. When 
they walk out and afterward seek au- 
dience with the potentate, the papers 
have a story, odd, indeed, for this ‘T'wen- 
tieth century. 

“These men, without whose hands 
Cunningham’s brain would be as noth 
ing, come to ask for a modest and needed 
share in his growing prosperity. Their 
answer is a succession of bumps down 
stairs. I am not discussing the merits 
of the bumps in themselves but I bitterly 
condemn the animus behind them.” 

‘he crowd moved on and Cunning- 
ham with it, rather thankfully. The in- 
dictment profoundly disturbed him, all 
the more because it had been pronounced 
by one whose appearance proclaimed 
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him of the so-called leisure-class, which 
is to say the hardest-worked. The mag- 
nate’s ears were opened now. He moved 
down the brilliantly lighted street, and 
on all sides he found himself possessed of 
a sudden galling fame. Universal denun 
ciation was his portion; he began to feel 
rather lonely. 

Occasionally someone favored him 
with a stare of recognition, but for the 
most part his identity was screened in 
this shifting jungle of human faces. Of 
this he was naturally glad. On he went, 
and with him, not to be shaken off, 
marched his escort of bitter reflections. 

Again he lived within himself, with- 
out eyes or ears for the passing throng. 
The boasted breadth of view, which he 
had long prided himself in possessing, 
was it a dream without substance? 
Throughout his career he had steadfastly 
regarded his business as his own. Had 
this policy indeed ground men to pow 
der.in the mortar of his remorseless am- 
bition ? 


Oblivious to the fact that the throng 
in the brilliant thoroughfare had given 
place to scattered knots of the less pre- 
tentious in dingy, ill-lighted byways, 
Cunningham strode on. With bent head 
and hands thrust in his coat-pockets he 
passed rows of squalid blocks and dingy 
tenements, before which lounged un- 
kempt men and an occasional frowsy 
woman. Once a policeman strode by, 
touching his helmet in recognition of the 
millionaire ; he swung on without heed- 
ing, in definite pursuit of a mechanical 
purpose. 

And always there followed—if Cun- 
ningham ‘had known it—a squad that 
from time to time received reinforce- 
ments from low dives and reeking grog- 
geries along the way. Far back on the 
lighted thoroughfare a quartet of the 
ironmaster’s former employes, inflamed 
with the drink that, to some natures, is the 
first solace for worriment, had sighted 
and followed him. Least desirable of the 
thousands of differing mould he had em- 
ployed, the fumes of their libations 
fanned the hatred in their hearts into de- 
vouring flame. As they proceeded, a cau- 
tious word here and there brought forth 
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from the alleys nameless dregs of hu 
manity, denizens of godless slums. 
Now. the formed a 


vicious Nemesis proceeding in sullen si 


pursuers sodden, 
lence, separating with foxes’ cunning at 
sight of a distant policeman, herding 
in sinister cohesion when he had passed 
So these preying creatures of the night, 


» managed to 


ripe for any riot, tracked their unsuspect- 
ing quarry. 

A little later the door of Cunning 
ham’s office flew open sharply, a man 
stepped through, and the portal was 
shut and the spring-lock 


slammed 
snapped. 
The ironmaster. who had been sitting 








Jescend he never knew 
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with his elbows upon his desk and _ his 
head upon his hands, sprang to his feet. 
One dazed, bewildered ylan e he cast 
about him, slowly grasping the environ 
ment hitherto unperceived in his absorp 
tion. Then he turned to the intruder. 
Che face of the man indistin 
guishable in the dim circle of radiance 
cast by the single-shaded 
bulb over the magnate’s desk. 
Cunningham reached up and 
pressed a button. The room 
flooded with electric 


was 


was 
light. 

“Put ‘em all out, quick!” 

The tone was peremptory, 
and with strange alacrity the 
ironmaster extin 
guishing with the rest, his 
own desk-light, which was on 
another circuit. 

Then he leaped furiously 
at a conclusion 

“What do vou mean?” he 
snarled. “Why are vou here? 
I threw you out once to 
day !”’ 

“T know you did!” a voice 
told him grimly. “By rights 
I oughter let things go, but | 
can’t see a man murdered.” 

“Murdered !”’ 

The magnate took an in 
credulous step backward in 
the darkness. 

““That’s what I said,” re 
plied John Denton sullenly. 
“There’s a gang o’ cut 
throats outside that follered 
vou here; they're swearin’ 
you'll never leave alive. Four 
of ’em is drunken bums outer 
ver own shops, the rest is a 
lot o’ loafers from the dumps 
vonder. I got wind of it an’ 

hurried ahead of ’em. God 
help ve if they get ve. They 
just broke into the store-house lookin’ 
for a rope. There aint no time to lose—”’ 

“‘Where’s the watchman ?” 

“They just knocked him down an’ 
tied him up. Whatcha doin’?” For he 
heard Cunningham fumbling in the dark- 
ness. 

“Looking for the telephone.” 


obeved. 




















“Taint no good. They've cut all the 
wires.” 

The manufacturer’s voice trembled, 
but merely with passion. 

“Why, man, this is the Twentieth cen- 
tury; we are living in the United States 
of America! They wont dare—” 

‘Dare? Now, see here, them cattle is 
forty to two—an’ they think it’s one— 
an’ they’ll dare anything. There’s a lot 
o’ the cheapest whisky there as was ever 
drunk, an’ every drop of it is howlin’ for 
your life, Cunningham. You’re too mean 
to die yet. I’m here to help ye stave it 
oft!” 

“Thanks!” The tone was ironical with 
a mellower under-note of humorous ap- 
preciation. 

“Hark!” 

Denton sharply whispered the word. 
Both men bent forward listening in 
strained attention. ‘here was the crunch 
of footsteps in the graveled court outside, 
followed by the confused tread of many 
feet ascending the wooden stairs. There 
sounded the menacing growl of voices, 
then silence for an instant while the two 
men in the office crouched, breathing low. 

A knock thundered at the door. “Come 
out, Cunningham!” ordered a voice that 
neither of them recognized. “Come out 
‘nd take yer medicine!” : 

There was no reply. ‘““We know you're 
there!’ pursued the voice with accom- 
panying oaths. “Come out or we'll break 
the door in!” 

Cunningham heard Denton’s whisper 
in the darkness. “Here! Brace yer foot 
against this post ’nd push!” 

The old building had been reconstruct- 
ed from time to time in crazy fashion. 
About two feet behind the door, and at 
its left was a wooden pillar, one of three 
running up through the floor from the 
lower story and serving to support the 
roof. Cunningham had never seen the 
need of ripping them out for replace- 
ment with modern steel construction. 
The makeshift formed a present con- 
venience. 

The ironmaster hurried to Denton’s 
side and the two, each with a foot braced 
against the pillar, threw their weight 
upon the door just as the men outside 
came with crashing broadside against it. 
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The portal shivered ominously but held 
intact. Again the living ram crashed 
against the wood, which cracked under 
the impact but could not yield with the 
mighty shoulders of the straining giants 
within jammed solidly against it. 

A volley of curses proclaimed the 
hoodlums’ chargin. One of them sudden- 
ly uttered a yell of joy. 

“Get somethin’ out o’ that heap o’ 
steel in the shed!’ he bawled. ‘There's 
all lengths. Get a short one an’ there’s 
leeway enough here to ram it through. 
Some o’ you guard to see he don’t get 
down while we’re gone.” 

They descended the stairs. Cunning- 
ham and Denton, breathing heavily, 
stood upright. “Open that window by 
your desk,’”’ muttered the employe. 

“Ah, the fire escape!’ returned the 
employer comprehendingly. “I’d forgot- 
ten it.” 

“Lower! Some of ’em might be listen- 
in’,”’ 

They tiptoed to the window. Masses 
of cloud, driven by a rising wind, ob- 
scured the moonlight. Through grace of 
a transitory rift in the shifting curtain, 
several figures were revealed loitering at 
the foot of the stairs. Then darkness 
settled more heavily than before and the 
forms of the watchers faded into unreal 
shadows. 

The manufacturer began cautiously to 
raise the window. Inch by inch climbed 
the sash until it was sufficiently open to 
afford an exit. Cunningham lifted his 
foot to step through, Denton preparing 
to follow him. 

In that instant there was the crash of 
glass, and something whirled by Cun- 
ningham’s ear. A sharp pain stung his 
cheek, followed by a hot trickling of 
blood. More than this, there was the thud 
of a falling body behind him. Like a 
stricken ox, Denton had gone down. 

The ironmaster immediately grasped 
the situation. He had made no noise in 
raising the window. Some lawless van- 


dal, to gratify a destructive impulse - 


while waiting for his mates, hadthrown 
something that had passed through the 
window, striking down Denton, while 
the manufacturer’s face was cut by a 
fragment of the flying glass. 
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There was no sound from the pros 
trate man behind him. The manufactu 
rer turned and knelt by Denton’s body. 
leniting a match, he shaded the flame 
carefully with his hands and gazed into 
the foreman’s The steel-worker 
was unconscious, his face ghastly, blood 
ran from a ragged scalp-wound inflicted 
by the stone that lay on the floor near 
by. Cunningham swiftly examined the 
wound, then sighed with relief, for its 
effects would evidently be no more seri 
ous than his own hurt. Denton was mere 


face. 


ly stunned. 

What next to do? Approaching voices 
warned him that they returning 
with the ram. Cunningham stood up 
right, drew a great breath, bent, and 
with one strain of his mighty arms and 
back, he swung the dead weight of the 
unconscious man over his shoulder and 


were 


staggered to the window. 

Gaining it, he looked out into total 
darkness, for a dense canopy of scurry 
ing clouds obscured the moon. 
ramp, tramp, tramp, up the stairs came 
the vengeful tread of hurrying feet. One 
or two voices jeered in drunken triumph, 
but for the most part the ghouls were 
mute with silence of sinister presage. 

Cunningham thrust the window high 
er. Hanging desperately to his burden he 
set one foot upon the low sill, grasped 
the edge with his free hand and with 
an upward thrust of his right leg reeled 
out upon the narrow landing of the fire 
escape. How he managed to descend the 
vertical iron ladder with but one hand 
to grasp the rungs and with that awful 
weight pulling him backward and seek- 
ing to throw him to the ground, he never 
knew. But in a moment’s time he gained 
the court and in the darkness, made in- 
stinctively for the gates. 

In the rear sounded a mighty, splinter- 
ing thud, the crash of the fallen door. 
They swarmed into the unlit office, 
stumbling in the darkness, falling over 
unseen furniture, bawling one to another 
for light to disclose their prey. 

Out in the night the iron-master 
pushed stubbornly toward the gates and 
safety, clinging grimly to his silent bur 
den. Its weight bore the old man down, 
the blood pounded at his throbbing tem- 


now 
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ples, his eyes seemed starting from his 
head, and with opened mouth he gasped 
for breath. At last, when the perspira- 
tion streamed from every pore and his 
massive legs bent weakly under him from 


this herculean effort, the great egress 
loomed before him—closed. Cunning- 
ham, still laboring for breath, laid his 


burden down and perfunctorily tried the 
gates. 

Chey were locked! 

He had been securely trapped, indeed. 
Ihe explanation was simple. The gates 
had been open when the ironmaster had 
entered like a somnambulist something 
more than an hour before. As his former 
employes had evinced no inclination to- 
ward violence, he had not considered it 
necessary to entrance to the 
yard. His pursuers, after surprising the 
watchman, had taken his keys and put at 
least one of them to excellent use. 

Despite its great height, the athletic 
Cunningham could easily scale the ob 
struction. The emerging moon lent aid 
for a calculating glance at the gates, for 
another at Denton. He still lay uncon- 
scious. Light suddenly flared in the office 
yonder. An instant’s silence fol- 
lowed by howls of baffled rage. Down the 
stairs they tumbled like a pack of hounds 
in full cry. 

Cunningham bent and dragged the 
silent man close to the barrier, then strip- 
ped off his own coat, thrusting it under 
Denton’s bleeding head, and swiftly rolled 
up his shirt sleeves. Stepping in front 
of Denton he waited like an enraged old 
lion. With blazing eyes, with bloody face 
grim as the death he defied, he stood full 
in the light of a moon that now swung 
in a space swept free of clouds. His 
hands clenched and the muscles stood out 
like whipcords upon his great forearms. 
. Across the court they came, a murder- 
ous crew, exultant cries upon their lips, 
mad with the blood-lust. And at sight of 
that sanguinary, hatless, coatless figure, 
indomitable in defiance, with vengeful 
eyes and face hard as his code, they halt- 
ed like a pack of snarling curs before a 
militant mastiff, and stood oddly hesi- 
tant. 

The lip of the manufacturer lifted 
from his teeth in a bitter sneer. 


close the 


was 











Cunningham had been fighting with his back against the gates 
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“Four of you used to work here, eh ,” 
he growled. “It is light enough now, I 
know you. The strike was worth while if 
only to weed out such vermin. What are 
you waiting for? Aren’t there enough of 
you 2?” . 
~The shrill cry of one of the quartet of 
ringleaders made answer. This fellow 
had caught a glimpse of the man whose 
prostrate body Cunningham was shel 
tering, and had sprung forward for a 
look at his face. 

“It’s Denton with him, the traitor; 
he’s the foreman in Mill A! I told you 
there was two. Give him to us, Cunning- 
ham, and you come with him!” 

“Come and take us!” 

The tone had the crack of a whip-lash. 

In sudden, wolfish ferocity they came, 
ravenous, drunken wretches that fought 
with the fury of rabid dogs, with snarl 
ing hate which sought to beat him down, 
to trample him underfoot, to crush him 
into the dust and grime beneath their 
grinding feet. As for him, with massive 
legs astride his helpless ally and broad 
back against his gates, his mighty arms 
launched out like thunderbolts with 
righteous vengeance in every blow. And 
for every thump a man went down, while 
Cunningham’s skinned knuckles, long 
unused to such happiness, welled red, 
and the great chest rose and fell regular- 
ly with intoxicating draughts of God’s 
pure air that was like heady wine for 
such a splendid fray as this. For always 
the battle-light flamed from eyes grown 
young again and the huge fists shot here 
and there and were crimsoned with spoil 
most honestly won! 

So it went. a battle that was to become 
a tradition in a wide area, while the 
wretches staggered and fell. staggered 
and fell again under the blows of this 
one man who carried a Nemesis in either 
hand. And it chanced that neither thugs 
nor ironmaster, alike absorbed in the 


business of the moment, heeded the ap- 
proaching interruption which spelled the 
end of an affair that else—through force 
of numbers—must have resulted ill for 
Cunningham and the helpless man he 
was protecting. 
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For the watchman’s bonds had been 
tied in haste, to be unloosed by the vic 
tim at leisure. A receptacle in his quar 
ters had yielded a duplicate key to the 
gates. These he had passed through, 
thoughtfully relocking them to be sure 
of the quarry when wanted, and had then 
run to the nearest telephone. 

As explained, Cunningham had been 
fighting with his back against the gates. 
Nobody engaged in the mé/ée heard the 
clatter outside, the rush of feet, the 
clicking of the great kev in the lock. 
When the gates swung outward, Cun 
ningham naturally went with them, and 
with justified surprise found himself re- 
posing upon his stalwart back. 

Scrambling from this undignified po 
sition to his feet, he positively gasped in 
amazement. Like trapped hares his late 
assailants ran aimlessly here and there, 
veritable clouds of bluecoats in joyous 
pursuit. Comprehension came, and with 
it a revival of Cunningham’s grim sense 
of humor. He laughed—a laugh in 
which there was but little malice. 


A little later, amid the clanging of 
bells upon hurrying patrol-wagons and 
the shrill cries of a crowd congregating 
in the moonlight, the revived Denton 
surlily refused the millionaire’s bruised 
hand. 

“T aint sayin’ I aint sorry I couldn’t 
do more,” he admitted, “‘an’ it was white 
0’ you to stand by after I was hit with 
the rock. What you done for me, what I 
tried to do for you, was jest man to man. 
I aint forgettin’ you threw me down- 
stairs when I was tryin’. on behalf o’ 
them as has worked faithful for you, to 
talk with you just that way.” 

The manufacturer smiled the smile of 
a man long blind, when God has touched 
his eyes. His voice was curiously husky. 

“Vou are chairman of that committee. 
I know what that committee wanted to 
ask, though I gave you no decent oppor- 
tunity this morning to ask it. Now, start 
this word, it will spread fast enough: 
These shops resume work to-morrow on 
the new terms—your terms—with the 
former force—all but four men.” 
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The Refinement of Alicia 


BY MARY L. BRAY 


ILLUSTRATED BY BLANCHE V. FISHER 


LICIA was twelve, though at first 


one might have thought her to be a 


little older, probably because she had so 
long assumed responsibility for the con- 
duct and appearance of the younger 
members of the Murray family that it 
had become expressed in her face. She 
was not very pretty, being rather what is 
described as a sweet-faced child, with 
quick, intelligent eyes, whose observa- 
tion nothing escaped, and a bright smile 
that tempered with friendliness the un 
conscious sharpness of their scrutiny. , 

At the present moment her cheeks were 
flushed with the tense excitement of her 
determination. All morning she had been 
working up courage to present a request, 
working in practical ways, too, in order 
that she might feel in position to ask a 
favor. 

Her mother was busily occupied with 
the Fall sewing for her small flock, and 
this meant that details of the household 
work must be temporarily slurred over or 
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accomplished by other hands. Mrs. Mur- 
ray was, in her way, a painstaking house 
keeper ; and although she knew the work 
without her supervision could net be 
done by anyone else just as she would 
have done it, she was gratified this 
morning when Alicia had offered to at- 
tend to the marketing, the plain cooking, 
and the scrubbing of the kitchen-floor, in 
addition to her usual appointed tasks of 
bed-making and dusting. 

Now the noon-meal was over; the 
dishes were washed and put away. Alicia 
looked out of the kitchen-window at the 
children playing in the yard, thinking 
that they did not know what she was 
about to do, for their sake as well as for 
her own. She hung her damp apron upon 
a nail underneath the window, drew a 
deep breath, and walked toward the sit 
ting-room in which her mother was sew 
ing. Alicia now felt that the auspicious 
moment had arrived. 

Mrs. Murray looked up as her eldest 
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daughter entered the room. She was a 
testy woman, with a tired face, and 


hands that showed traces of rough usage. 
Until the last year, she had borne all the 
heavy burdens of a very poor man’s wife, 
borne them hopelessly, and not uncom- 
plainingly 

If it had not been for an unexpected 
bequest from a distant relative, whose 
death would surely have been a pleasure 
to himself if he could have realized what 
a wonderful brought to at 
least this one group of beneficiaries, the 


blessing it 


Murrays would never have been able to 
leave the crowded tenements of a crowd 
ed city for their new suburban home. 
All of the inheritance had 
ward its purchase, by full cash payment. 
When the man and found of a 
sudden that a home for themselves and 
children was a possibility, they had s 


gone to 


woman 


cured it, as definitely as man can, by buy 


ing without indebtedness the best they 
could buy for the sum they had. It had 
been fascinating at first to walk from 
room to room, to look out upon the small 
grounds, and say to themselves: ‘This 
belongs to us. All this is our own.” They 
had almost forgotten, for a few weeks, 


to disagree. 

Alicia stood silently before her mother 

“Well?” said Mrs. Murray 

“Mother,” \licia, 
ing herself, take 
ternoon ?” 

A slight frown of surprise crossed the 
“What's the matter?” 
she asked. “Did you get yourself dirty 
scrubbing? I told you to be careful.” 

“No,” said Alicia. “I 
apron.” 

“Then why can’t you wait till Satur 
day 2” 

“Because,” said Alicia, “I want to take 
a bath every afternoon.” 

Alicia folded her hands to conceal the 
fact that they were trembling, although 
that the words out, she felt 
calmer, and awaited judgment with un- 
flinching eves 

Her mother put down her sewing and 
stared. 

“What do vou mean 2” she asked, in a 
tone of displeasure. “T don’t want to hear 
any more such nonsense.” 


said 
“can | 


inwardly brac- 
a bath this af- 


woman’s forehead. 


wore the big 


now were 
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She turned decisively to her work 
again. 
Tears flashed into Alicia’s eyes, and 


her voice quivered ; but the little, pointed 
chin was obstinate. Having once dared 
to speak, she dared refuse to be silenced. 

“All the children have their bath, 
mother, every afternoon, after their naps, 
and then their mothers dress them up in 


clean clothes and they come out and 
watch for their fathers to come home, 
—every single child except us. And, I 
don’t care, I’m ashamed.” 

“Well, what under the sun!’ her 


mother gasped. “So that’s where you got 
the notion, from fool children 
you're out with all day! Well, you can 
tell them for me that my children aren't 
so dirty I have to wash them every aft- 
ernoon. Just tell them that. And here 
you can sew these buttons on 

Alicia took the proffered 
crying. 


those 


for me.”’ 
carment, 


“IT don’t see why we can't be like other 
children. You’d be ashamed, too, if you 
were the only girl in the block that wore 
the same dress all day when every other 
girl wears a clean one in the evenings.” 

“IT never heard before that you had to 
wear clothes,” her mother an- 
swered angrily. “I’ve worn my fingers to 
the bone keeping you clean, before your 
father could afford to pay a 
man. 

“I don’t care,” Alicia sobbed. “I put 
on a clean dress on Monday morning 
and then it’s got to last till it’s all spotty. 
It wouldn’t take any clothes to 
have one dress in the mornings and an- 
other in the evenings; and that’s what 
all the other girls have.” 

Mrs. Murray did not answer. She was 
running a hem by machine with almost 
vicious speed. 

“Can I, mother?” the little girl asked 
timidly, after a long wait. 

“No, ma’am, I don’t think you can,” 
was the cold answer. “I don’t need other 
people to teach me how to bring up my 
children. You can go right on doing the 
way you've always done.” 

Alicia burst into loud and passionate 
sobs. 

“Oh! oh!” 


soiled 


washwo- 


more 


she cried. “TI think it’s the 


meanest thing! All the girls are noticing 
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and talking about us. They sav we're 
not—refined! I’m just ashamed to 
be seen! I’m never going out again. I 
sha’n’t wait for the children to snub us. 
We sha’n’t play with them! Not one 
of us, ever—’”’ 

Her torrent ot desperate resolve was 
cut short by a vigorous shake by the 
strong arm of her mother, 
standing over her, flushed with indig 
nant humiliation. 

“Who 
demanded. 

“Genevieve and Mary,” 
swered jerkily. “They 
were talking about us, and 
I heard ’em.” Her head 
dropped at the mortifying 
recollection. 

“T sav you are refined,” 
her mother stated emphat 
ically. “And plenty of the 
stuck-up little tykes 
around here I consider as 
common as dirt.” ; 

“They — take baths - 
every day.” 

“I guess they need it 
They'd better take t wo 
baths a day.” 

“Would you mind, 
mother, if I did?” Alicia 
asked, in a small, pitiful 
voice. “Just so the chil- 
dren wont laugh at us?” 

Mrs. Murray’s lips were 
set in a straight line, and 
she was again working 
very hard. 

“I’m ashamed of a child 
of mine that thinks more of the opinion 
of good-for-nothing children than of her 
mother. ‘Take forty baths for all I care. 
But you'll take them in cold water.”’ She 
spoke almost vindictively. “I'll have no 
gas wasted heating water for the bath 
room every day. If you want your baths 
bad enough to take them cold, go ahead. 
[t’s nothing to me.” 

Secretly ill at ease and deeply galled 
that her children should have been 
spoken of as “unrefined,” Mrs. Murray 
did not glance at her daughter to see 
how the ungracious permission was ac 
cepted. The thought of having yielded 


who was 


savs vou’re not refined?” she 


Alicia an 





"| lived like a lady until | 


was married’’ 
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to the pressure Ol! neighborly 
which she had affected to despis 
one that rankled deeply. 

Mrs. Murray was not so blind that she 
had not seen the absence of desire on the 
part of their neighbors to become ac 
quainted with them, or their polite indif- 
ference to her first attempted overtures ; 
and deeply chagrined, she had _ retired 
from her efforts until such time as others 
should seek her out. 

“We're as good as they are,” she had 
said to herself, bitterly. “I’ll show them. 
| guess I lived like a lady until I was 
married.” 

Yet she had an uncom- 
fortable feeling that there 
was some ground of dif 
ference, and occasionally, 
in a tired way, 
dered if it 
she had lost the ways of 
her girlhood since she 
came from the country to 
work in the city, a slave 
in one of the great em- 
poriums of slaves, where 
she married a fellow-toil- 
er, and, little by little, 
under pressure of poverty, 
sank into life amid squalid 
surroundings. 

Not once had it oc- 
curred to her that 
people, who chose to main- 
tain such a distance would 
look down upon her chil- 
dren. Indeed, she had 
thought of snubbing the 
neighbors by refusing to 
let her children play with theirs. Hers 
were as good looking and smart as any 
of them, and Alicia stood at the head of 
her class in school. ‘This was a new cut 
and sharpest of all. 

But Alicia’s face was a transfiguration 
of joy. Her eyes sparkled ; her nose, red 
dened by weeping, shone. In gratitude, 
she flung her arms around her mother’s 
neck and hugged her. 

“There—there, don’t bother me,” her 
mother said, speaking rather roughly. 
but gently pushing her away, so that 
\licia did not feel repulsed. 

She ran out of the room, 


OPO! 


Wads 


she won- 


was because 


these 


stopped, 














turned back and stood at 
the door hesitating. 

“Mother, dear—what— 
about —clean — clothes ?” 

“You can save one dress 
for evenings, if you want 
io, for all I care.” 

“And what — about — 
underclothes?” Alicia’s 
heart was pounding again. 

Mrs. Murray slammed the shears down 
upon the sewing-machine. 

“You cannot have any more under 
clothes! I wont have more than one set in 
the wash! Don’t let me hear another 
word !” 

Alicia fled. 

But she was a quick-witted little girl, 
and this was an occasion for desperate 
action. Mother had said there were to 
be no additional underclothes in the 
weekly washing. 

First Alicia paid a visit to the laundry- 
basket. Then she went out and rounded 
up her two small sisters and brother, who 
were playing out-of-doors. 

They crept in quietly, and it was not 
until some time later that Mrs. Murray, 
missing the usual clamor in the yard, 
went out to investigate and found it emp- 
ty of children. 

Surprised, she investigated further, un- 
til she traced their voices to the bath- 
room, and opened the door. 

It was a small, though sunshiny and 
pleasant bathroom, and at this moment 
it seemed full to overflowing. A line had 
been stretched from the gas-jet to the 
brass rod of the curtain at 
the window, and from it 
dangled, close together, a 
number of articles of chil- 
dren’s wear. One experi- 
enced glance told Mrs. 
Murray that it held about 
one pair of stockings and 
three garments to each of 
her four children. 

Ethel, the daughter 
next to Alicia, mounted 
upon a small stool before 
the wash-bowl, was indus- 
triously rubbing a last re- 
maining article upon a 
doll’s washboard. At sight 
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Alicia buttoned Tommy 
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of her mother, she lost her 
balance in excitement and 
fell off the stool, a flushed, 
damp and curly heap of 
little girl. 

The children exchanged 
glances and then expect- 
antly looked at Alicia, who 


She fell off the stool had led them into this 


situation and might be de- 
pended upon to lead them out of any 
possible resulting complications. 

Bravely she addressed their speechless 
and astonished visitor. 

“I’m sorry you came in so soon,” she 
said. “We were going to surprise you.” 

Mrs. Murray felt vaguely that their 
efforts could not have been more success- 
ful. 

“We're all going to clean up every aft- 
ernoon. There wont be any extra under- 
clothes in the wash, because we've 
washed our old ones, so this week there 
wont be any at all. And we’ll wash one 
set ourselves every week, so there'll be 
two sets.” 

Mrs. Murray’s eye wandered to the 
line of undergarments, still far from 
snowy-white, that hung upon the line. 

Alicia went on, breathlessly, and with 
heightened color. 

“It’s all right, because the ones we’ll 
wear in the mornings wont need starch. 
We don’t care about that. And we don’t 
need any hot water, because we used 
that new soap. And—” 

She paused a single moment for a new 
point of self-defense. 

“And I’m washing the 
children, and so they wont 
take cold in the water I 
just dip them in and rub 
them hard and dry them 
quick—Tommy just had 
his, and he’s not a bit cold. 
Are you, Tommy?” 

Alicia’s poignant anxs 
iety as to his reply, for 
Tommy had submitted to 
the cold bath only with 
much repugnance, ex- 
pressed itself in a side- 
glance at that youngster, 
conveying both threat and 
entreaty. But Tommy, 
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aged five, came to the scratch manfully: 

‘“‘T aint a bit cold,” he asserted through 
chattering teeth. 

Grimly his mother observed him, blue 
and shivering. She had not yet thought 
of what might best be said, and it would 

have been a troublesome moment for her, 
had not three-year-old Pearl suddenly 
rst into a harrowing wail. She had 
just recovered from the shock of immer 
sion in very cold water, when her mother 
entered 


] 


unexpectedly upon the scene, 
becoming chilled to the 
terror. Even Pearl 
loyal to Alicia; but she was very young 
“Ts that baby in cold water?” Mrs 
Murray shrieked, springing to the rescue. 
\s she little sister snatched 
from her grasp, Alicia felt 
dumbly that all was over and the cause 
lost. Crestfallen and silent. she buttoned 
into his clothes, gratefully 
donned, finished the laundry-operations 
of Ethel, whose enthusiasm for the work 
had utterly vanished, 
She was kneeling at the window in her 
room, looking out upon an unkind world, 
when her mother’s voice recalled her. 
he baby’s cries had subsided and 


; and was 
point of infant 


how 


was 


saw the 


cleansing 


Tommy 


and slipped away 
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Mrs. Murray was taking down the line 
of clothes, with a very queer expression 
on her face. She had just received one ot 
the most definite impressions of her life 

“Are you—can’t we let them dry?” 
Alicia asked faintly. 

“They've got to be washed properly,” 
said her mother. “Why didn’t you say 
you were going to wash the children? 


‘You might have killed your little sister 


-putting her in that ice-water.”’ 

Tears came again to Alicia’s eyes. She 
had no more argument. 

“If you’re going to wash the chil 
dren,” her mother continued, “‘you’ve got 
to heat the water. Don’t you ever dare 
put your little brother and sister in cold 
water again.” 

Mrs. Murray walked away, carrying 
the wet clothes in her arms. Her words 
had not been especially kind; but Alicia 
had learned wisdom in the understand- 
ing of eyes. 

A picture of adoring gratitude, the lit- 
tle girl gazed.after her mother for she 
realized that the first step toward their 
“refinement” had been taken. There was 
one thing of which Alicia would no 
longer have to be ashamed. 


Alicia had learned wisdom 














After Sixty Summers 


BY JAMES RAYMOND PERRY 


N some ways it would be the greatest 

day in old Timothy’s life—old Tim- 
othy, whose days on earth had already 
numbered upwards of thirty thousand! 
Susan Bellamy had said he might pluck 
the roses—as many as he wished; and 
now he was out in the garden gathering 
them. His old eyes studied each blossom 
carefully, critically, before the garden 
shears snipped it from its stem. None but 
the finest blooms would serve to-day! 

Susan was his grand-niece, stout, al 
ready past middle age. Old Timothy had 
come to live with her more than a dozen 
years before. He was “old” Timothy 
when he came, for even then he had 
reached three score and ten. 

Phillip, Susan’s husband, had yielded 
vrudging consent to let the old man make 
his home with them. 

“Eight dollars a month wont pay for 
his keep,” said Phillip, “but if you’re set 
on havin’ him, Susan, I ‘spose he c’n 
come. He prob’ly wont live long, any- 
way.” 

But Phillip had slept tranquilly under 
the sod for six years now, and here was 
old Timothy smartly snipping off roses 
in the June sunshine. 

The thrifty Phillip had left Susan 
the little cottage with its garden, a bit 
of pasture land, and money in the bank. 
[he sum was not so large but that the 
pension of old Timothy made a wel- 
come addition. A grown son of Susan’s 
John Bellamy, gone to Chicago before 
Phillip died, was doing well. Out of his 
earnings he sent his mother a hundred 
dollars a year in monthly installments, 
thereby duplicating old Timothy’s pen- 
sion. John playfully called it her 
pension. 

“For,” said he, “if anyone is entitled to 
a pension mother is. No one fights harder 
battles for his country than the mothers 
of the land, and when they get old they 
deserve pensions whether they need them 
oT not 





You see, to John, his mother seemed 
old—this grand-niece of old ‘Timothy’s, 
who to old Timothy seemed little more 
than a girl. She was only fifty-one! 

So, what with her pension and his, the 
interest on the undisturbed principal in 
the bank, the bit of pasture and the cot- 
tage with its garden, old Timothy and 
Susan got on very well and were con- 
scious of but few needs unsupplied. 

Susan loved flowers, and this blooming 
garden was her pride, and of nothing in 
it was she prouder than the roses. But 
when old Timothy had told her what he 
wanted the roses for on this day that in 
some ways was to be so great, she had 
cheerfully handed him the garden-shears 
and told him to cut as many as he liked. 
And old Timothy was not sparing the 
rose-bushes this June morning! Great 
queens of the garden that had held 
their heads up for the sun to kiss, bent 
and swayed before him and bowed at last 
to his demands. 

“Ye ought to be proud to be chosen!” 
old Timothy whispered, as down the 
garden he went, snipping with the rusty 
shears. “Ye ought to be proud! Roses 
never went t’ so grand a place as ye are 
goin’! 

“My!” he whispered on, “ye’d ’a’ 
thought she was a rose herself, ef ye’d 
seen her that day. That day!’’ he repeat- 
ed. He stared at the great roses before 
him, the shears idle, but his thoughts 
were away back beyond the bloom of 
sixty Junes. “I dunno how I ever dared 
to,” he whispered, with a little shiver. 
“*"Twa’n’t a case o’ darin’, though; 
‘twas a case 0’ have-to. I don’t b’lieve 
any man c’u’d ’a’ seen her lips then, with 
that smile, an’ not ’a’ done it! I 
wouldn’t ’a’ been a man ef I hadn’t done 
it! 

“She must ’a’ liked me—just a leetle, 
anyway!”’ he breathed. “It didn’t anger 
her. She smiled afterwards, with eyes 
like stars, an’ cheeks—Oh, you roses 
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think, ye’ve got color! But ye don’t know 
what color is! Ye—ye’re just beginners !” 
he whispered scornfully. “Talk about 
cheeks like roses! Better talk about roses 
like cheeks—like her cheeks—when ye 
want t’ praise em! Not that they could 
be. Nothin’ c’u’dn’t be like her cheeks— 
that day! An’ her hair! I’ve heered folks 
talk about hair bein’ like sunshine. Meb 
be some hair is—common, ord’nary yeller 
hair! That mebbe it is like sunshine; | 
dunno. But Aer hair !—I r’member readin’ 


once about a woman ’ith hair like sun 
shine on strands o° twtsted gold. Vhat 


might come nearer t’ bein’ like hern, but 
‘twouldn’t give ye any reel idea how it 
looked, either. Nothin’ on the earth n’r 
under the heavens was like it! An’ her 
eyes ! 

An’ her repeated softly, 
closing the lids over his own the better to 
peer back under the skies of sixty Junes. 
“They talk about bein’ ez blue 
ez the sky.”’ He opened his to gaze up at 
the glorious blue. “It’s something like 
it !’’ he whispered, “something like it! Ye 
deeper an’ deeper an’ 
murmured, gazing 


eyes !”’ he 


eyes 


c’n seem t’ see 
deeper into it,” he 
long. “Only it aint alive’ an’ it don’t 
sméle’ It don’t reach in through y’r 
owl. eyes an’ down into y’r own heart 
the way her eyes did. The way they did 
that day! Ther’ wuz a chain, so fine ye 
c’u’dn’t see it an’ so strong nothin’ but 
herself c’u’d ’a’ broke it, that reached 
from her into mine an’ down t’ 
the deepest an’ sweetest places o’ my 
heart! An’ ef she hadn't broke it herself, 
an’ had so willed it, she c’u’d ’a’ led me 
by that chain t’ the farthest ends o’ the 
earth. She c’u'd ’a’ led me by it through 
all the years o’ life, an’ through all the 
ages o’ eternity, I’d ’a’ followed. Ef she 
hadn't ’a’ broke it, I’d ’a’ followed! 

“But she broke it!” It was a whispered 
sob. “Ef that Boston feller hadn’t come 
up an’ made love to her, mebbe !—” 

But the thoughts of what might have 
been and what had been were not things 
to dwell upon, and he fell to snipping the 
roses with mild ferocity. His thoughts 
drifted back, though, into sunnier chan- 
nels 

“Ve'd ’a’ laughed t’ seen her!” he told 
the roses. “‘She that roguish—that 


eyes 


Was 
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day! Wimmen ha’ f’rgotten how t’ smile. 
Leastways, f’rgotten how to th’ way she 
did—ef they knew! Her smile, 
though, like her hair an’ her eyes, was 
hers. No one else had "em—anything like 
‘em! When God made her, he saw he'd 
done a good job an’ was satisfied. He 
never tried t’ do as well again! I guess 
He knew He c’u’dn’t!” 

In the rapt old face was no look of 
irreverence any more than in the devoted 
old heart was there any thought of it. 

“When she smiled,” he gossiped on 
to the wondering flowers, ‘“‘a dazzle went 
across her face that hurt y’r eyes ’ith 
joy! It made ye sort o’ dizzy. Ye felt ez ef 
ve'd have t’ gasp f’r breath, ’r else look 
away! Ye c’u’dn’t bear the beauty, ther’ 
wuz so much of it! ’Il'wuz like a song- 
her smile wuz !—a that made ye 
want t’ laugh an’ made ye want t’ cry, 
both at once. Sometimes a line ’r two o’ 
po’try makes ye feel the same way—the 
best kind o’ po’try. Only nuther of ’em 
—song n’r po’try—c’u’d make ve feel it 
anywher’s near’s much’s her smile did. 
rhey’d only just hint at it, an’ the smile 
made ye feel it all through—all the way 
up an’ down y’r soul, till ye fairly ached 
with the joy o’ seein’ it! God!” 

He paused and stared, with mouth fal 
len open a little. 

Presently he glanced down at the 
plucked roses. “I guess I got bout ’nough 
now,” he said. Still he lingered, squint 
ing carefully at such blooms as were left, 
lest perchance some more perfect one had 
been spared that should have fallen. 

It was a bunch of truly regal splendor 
that he finally gathered up and took to 
the cottage. Susan was out on the porch. 
After one fleeting spasm of pain at sight 
of the roses, nodding beautifully on their 
sure road to ruin, she smiled cheerfully. 

“My! my! aint they pretty!” she said. 
“You c’u’dn’t ’a’ got such a lovely bou- 
quet any day ’fore this. They’re right in 
the’r prime, now. I wisht we c’u’d ’a’ had 
‘em ’s good’s that Decoration Day!” 

“I’m glad we didn’t!” answered old 
Timothy. 

“Why, Uncle Timothy, I thought ye 
al’ays liked t’ have the roses abloom Dec- 
oration Day.” she said. 

“To-day’s greater’n any 


ever 


song 


Decoration 























Day'’ said the old man solemnly. A 
thought suddenly struck him. ‘“To-day’s 
the Great Decoration Day!” he added in 
the same solemn tone. 

He entered the cottage and Susan 
heard him open the closet-door in the 
hall. She peered in through the open 
doorway, curious to see what he had gone 
for. He was taking the old army coat off 
the hook where it hung. Presently he 
came out with the coat on, and on his 
head a Grand Army hat with its touch of 
gold. He was trembling some. He sel- 
dom wore these things now except once 
each year when the bands crashed out 
their music on the May air, and the sleep- 
ing soldiers received their unforgotten 
wreaths. 

He explained nothing. “D’ ve think 
ye c’u’d kind o’ tie em up, Susan, so ’s I 
wont be droppin’ ’em on the road?” he 
asked. 

“Ves; an’ I’ll wet some o’ them ferns 
an’ wrap round ’em,” she said. ““They’ll 
keep better.” 

“Oh, you beauties!” she sighed to the 
roses, as she bound their stems round 
with the moist fronds. ‘‘You’re not goin’ 
yet, are ye, Uncle Timothy?” she asked, 
as the old man reached expectant hands 
for the flowers. “Ye’ll be too early. It’s 
nine miles from Old Middleton, ye know, 
an’ it'll] take more’n an hour—nearer two 
hours f’r ’em to get here. They can’t 
drive fast, ye know.” 

“I'll go "long down, I guess,” he an- 
swered. “I don’t want t’ have to hurrv.” 

So he took the nodding blossoms, and 
with hat set straight and his thin old 
form erect, he marched out into the dusty 
highway. The roses might have been ban- 
ners and the bird-songs martial music, so 
proud and erect was old Timothy as he 
marched away. Susan watched him, and 
did not laugh. Officers and men all in 
one, this little army marching from her 
door was beyond laughter, on the border- 
land of tears. 

The farmer in the cart coming up the 
road did not cause old Timothy to un- 
bend any, nor did the farmer’s good-nat 
ured laugh when they met. 

To the “Hullo, Old Tim, out on pa 
rade?” he saluted gravely, but made no 
other answer. 
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A third of a mile from the cottage the 
veteran still marched erect, but a little 
beyond, where a big elm cast an airy 
Shade, weakness seized the old limbs and 
the straightened shoulders relaxed. He 
sat down on the grass by the roadside 
and wiped his brow. 

“Tt’s blamed hot for this time o’ year!” 
he spluttered, and with a sudden “Dang 
ye!” struck at a bluebottle-fly buzzing in 
front of his nose. But the soft breeze and 
the stenciled shadow of the leaves com 
posed his temper. There was no need to 
hurry. From where he sat he could see 
the blue lake below, aglint in the sun 
shine, and the gleam of head-stones on 
the hither shore. With more than half 
the march completed, here was a pleas- 
ant place to rest. He even dozed a little. 
He knew there was much time. Even as 
Susan had said, it would take the better 
part of two hours for them to come over 
the dusty roads from Old Middleton. 
His ancient silver-cased watch told him 
that as yet they could hardly more than 
have finished singing ‘Lead Kindly 
Light.” So there was ample time. 

When the persistent attentions of the 
bluebottle-fly made further dozing im- 
possible old ‘Timothy roused alertly and 
pushed into place a refractory rose. 

“Ye hadn't ought to try t’ get away,” 
he chided softly. “It’s a grand place 
ye’re goin’—a grand place!” 

The birds came and sang in the 
branches over him and he noticed them. 

“Ay, sing,” he said; “sing y’r little 
songs.” 

After a little he fell to crooning some 
fragments of verse himself. Back there in 
the cottage well-thumbed volumes of po- 
etry were not lacking. Now it was: 

“Ever its torn folds rose and fell,” 

And later: 


“Two white roses upon his cheeks 
And one, just over his heart, blood- 
red,” 


But his voice rose, quavering, when it 
came to the great battle hymn: 


“In the beauty of the lilies Christ was 
born across the sea 
With a glory in His bosom that trans 
figures you and me; 
\s He died to make men holy, let us 
die to make men.free!” 
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He remembered how the men had once 
sung as they marched into battle. That 
was the day they had borne him off the 
field and among the printed lists of thé 
slain his name had appeared. 

Many times since he had wondered if 
she had seen it and how she felt when 
it was supposed he was dead ! M iddle- 
aged though he had been when the shot 
tore through his side, he had builded 
dreams upon this theme, as youth builds 
them—and poets. During long weeks in 
the hospital he had hugged the thought 
that she might have shed tears for his 
death. He even dreamed that a letter 
might come, when she knew he still lived, 
saying how glad she was. She was mar- 
ried he knew, these many years ; but need 
that prevent her being glad? So he 
dreamed. 

How was he to know she had never 
even heard he had become a soldier 
never knew his life was in peril, much 
less that he had been reported dead ?How 
was he to know this, and all the rest ?— 
that he had gone utterly out of her life 
after she married and moved to a distant 
city? What with social activities, the 
rearing of children, and the thousand 
distractions of a busy urban life, she had 
scarcely thought of him in half a century. 
How was he to know? He had not seen 
her face for sixty years. 

Hlow was he to know, either, God’s 
goodness to him? Through all those six 
ty years of wedless life God had given 
him a shining dream. In the dream had 
lived an image, forever young, forever 
beautiful, while the woman’ who had 
reared the image for him had passed be 
yond his vision, treading the painful and 
corroding paths of time. She had lately 
come back to her childhood home—and 
his—in Old Middleton, bearing the 
weight of eighty years. 

Presently his watch told old Timothy 
he would better be moving on. Some 
where up there on the dusty highway, se 
dately drawing nearer, were the black 
horses, and the black hearse with its four 
black plumes. Refreshed by his rest in 
the shade he rose and straightened him 
self, the flowers in front of him at “pres 
ent arms!’ Then, at the inward 
command of the gallant soul. he marched 


off in the hot sunshine aiong the dusty 
road. 

With a silent “left—wheel!”’ he turned 
in between the granite columns of the 
gateway, and, in fancy stepping to muf- 
fled drums, slowly passed on gravel paths 
towards a lot on which fresh earth had 
been upthrown. He sat down a little way 
off, where a cedar cast its shade. A glance 
at the gaping wound in the ground be- 
side that fresh piled earth had caused 
the martial spirit in his soul to sink. He 
stared out on the blue water, but saw it 
not. This was to be their meeting-place 
after sixty years—this! In visions long 
past he had pictured their meeting 
again ; sometimes in one way, sometimes 
in another ; he had never pictured it thus. 

Even now he only dimly realized the 
goodness of God in mercifully drawing a 
veil between them in this their first meet- 
ing of the long afterwards. He should 
not see her face again, and he vaguely 
knew that he was glad. The radiant 
dream that had been given him in his 
youth and kept undimmed through all 
these later years,was still secure. It could 
never be shattered now, or in anywise 
changed. Ah, that dream! He gazed with 
eyes that saw not and the vision came 
again, as it had come so many times be- 
fore. A form of youth and beauty, im- 
mortally young, unchangeably beautiful, 
looked at him with eyes that seemed like 
stars and a smile that hinted of heaven! 
He sat in the grateful shade, the rich 
June sunshine just beyond, and the glint 
of silver on the dimpled lake; and with 
the vision there beside him, leaning 
closer, exquisite drowsiness came over 
him. Weary with his unwonted march, 
the old man slept. 

When at length he roused, the place 
seemed as quiet and deserted as before, 
but the shadow of the cedar had shifted, 
and where that gaping wound had been 
was a mound of fragrant flowers. A lit- 
tle dazed, and comprehending but slowly, 
old Timothy rose, and lifting the blos 
soms he had brought, placed them with 
the others on the mound. Then he toiled 
back towards the little white cottage on 
the hill. And with him went a Vision- 
a vision of youth that would never grow 
old and would never die! 














The Widow Charteris suadenly eat up in bed 


The War on The Widow 
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HE Widow Charteris suddenly sat The widow found her voice, a strange, 
up in bed. She was a light sleeper half-strangled voice, odd, uncanny. 
and she had distinctly heard the heavy “Ar-r-rh —oh-h-h!” she screamed 
footsteps of a man upon the porch be- aloud. 
low. She shivered. It was very dark, and But no one heard her. She hardly heard 


she was alone in her little eight-room herself. For at the same instant that she 
house. Her one maid servant she had dis- screamed, the door-bell in the hall 
charged to save expense, the instant that clanged with unaccustomed fury. 

the Works had taken on the Munsterberg The warmth came back into her body. 
order three weeks before, for the Widow She assured herself that midnight ma- 
Charteris was Charteris of the Charteris rauders didn’t break in by means of 


ie. 


Chemical Concern. door-bells. She crept down, still in her 
“What can it be?” she whispered te night-gown, still in the dark, and stood 
herself. just behind the door and peered out up- ; 


The stealthy footsteps still continued. on the porch. Yes, there was a man, all 
The widow was cold and stiff with right; a big, bulky man, who stood with 
fright, but she crept noiselessly to the his hand at his throat, bowing to and fro 
head of the little stairway, and leaned, as he gasped apparently for breath. 


crouching, across the balustrade, and “Missus Charteris, Missus Charteris,” 
listened. A hand was fumbling with the this man kept whispering, each whisper 
door-knob down below. intended unquestionably for a yell, 
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Cautiously, obeying some instinct, the 
widow opened the door an inch—two 
inches, three—still holding to the pro- 
tection of the chain. - 

“Why,” she exclaimed aloud, “it’s 
Barney. Barney, is it you?” 

And then another sudden panic seized 
her. Barney was the night-watchman at 
the works. He had come to report— 
what? Fire, flood, or dire explosion at 
the factory—she knew not what. 

“Barney,” she cried aloud to him, 
thrusting her head without. 

“You’re wanted at the works,”’ wheez- 
ed Barney. “Wait till I gets me breath. I 
run—run—all the livelong way—’” 

He leaned against the portal, panting. 

“Devils!” he cried at length. “Devils 
in red shirts! Fifty—if there’s one—fif- 
ty devils in red shirts—an’ doin’ what?” 

He waved his hand to indicate that 
breath was momentarily denied him. 

“What?” insisted the widow, stretch- 
ing forth a white-clad arm, and seizing 
his. ‘“‘Devils—doing what?” 

“Layin’ tracks,” said Barney, “‘layin’ 
tracks,” his voice sank into solemnity, 
“across the right of way.” 

“The Right of Way!” 

The widow knew exactly what he 
meant. 

The right of way was the one thing 
that linked the Works with the river 
and placed her product in touch with 
commerce. The right of way was a wag- 
on-road exténding from the factory of 
the Charteris Chemical Concern on the 
meadows to the rickety wharf of the 
Hackensack Transportation Company 
on the river. It was hers, that right of 
way. Money couldn’t buy it. Its value 
might be measured in life-blood, but not 
in coin. 

“Barney,” she exclaimed, “go down to 
the cellar-door. I'll let you in. We'll get 
out the tricycle. We'll go down to the 
works.” 

In five minutes she had dressed, Bar- 
ney wrestled with the bulky, spidery 
machine until he had it out upon the road- 
way, and in another instant the widow 
had leaped upon the front seat, while 
Barney clung behind ; the machine, pop- 
ping like some giant corn-roaster, leaped 
into the air, came down on three wheels, 
and whizzedl off into the night 


” 


It was not until they bumped on to 
the corduroy of the plank road on the 
meadows that the widow realized they 
had hit up a thirty-five mile gait on the 
way. She sobered down now, for the 
planks knocked the breath out of her in 
one instant ard out of Barney the next. 
She cu.!d see the works distinctly. A 
glare of light illumined it from top to 
bottom. 

“B-b-b-barney,” she exclaimed, 
that their light?” 

“S-s-s-sure,” replied Barney, bobbing 
up and down, “them devils in red shirts.” 

With a swerve the widow swung to 
the right and into the road that led to 
the factory. 

“Now you can see ’em—them red dev- 
ils,” Barney told her, leaning over her 
shoulder and pointing on ahead. 

“Ah,” returned the widow, clicking 
her teeth. “I see ’em, and I hear ’em— 
and I’m going to feel ’em next.” 

She was as good as her word. She 
reached the factory and passed it, swung 
noiselessly into the right of way, and 
tossed the high gear into fifty miles an 
hour, for the right of way was hers, to 
speed on as she liked. 

They saw her coming, though she 
gave no signal. 

“Ki-yi,” screamed the startled little 
devils in red shirts, scrambling to the 
roadside. ° 

She missed the last little devil by half 
an inch. She shut off her power, drove 
on until the machine had simmered 
down, and then came swiftly back. 

“Who’s doing this?” she yelled. 

A tall, thin individual with a slouch 
hat, stepped out from the construction 
gang, holding a ball of cord and a sur- 
veyor’s-rod. 

“I’m doing this,” he answered, with 
a nod. 

The widow turned and surveyed the 
job. Three calcium lights had turned 
midnight into day. One hundred feet of 
track had been laid—just one hundred 
and no more. It paralleled the river, run- 
ning north and south. Its southern ex- 
tremity was within five feet of the right 
of way. 

“Confound the woman,” said the fore- 
man to himself, “in another hour or so 
we'd have been across.” 


is 














“Who are you doing it for?” persisted 
the Widow Charteris. 

The foreman passed over his creden- 
tials. “Interstate & Tri-State, a three- 
mile spur, to connect the main freight 
with the branch freight.” He stretched 
forth his arm. “Main freight’s there on 
the north; branch freight on the south. 
I got my orders. That’s all I know.” 

“Why do you start here at this particu- 
lar place—the right of way?” she asked. 
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the Works. Her eyes filled with tears of 
vexation. She knew why they had started 
at the right of way. 

It was the only spot on the meadows 
that they couldn’t buy. Once they had 
crossed it, the rest was easy sailing. And 
she knew instinctively what would hap- 
pen. Day and night, night and day, 
freight - trains, drill - engines, flat - cars 
would dawdle across the wagon-road, 
would anchor there for hours at a time; 





A tall, thin individual stepped forth from the construction-gang 


The man grinned. “It’s a good place 
to start, I guess,” he answered. 

The fifty little devils in red shirts set 
up a roar of laughter. They knew— 
every one of them; the gang was “on.” 

“It’s a better place to stop,” the wid- 
ow said decisively, “and if you don’t 
stop—” 

“Well,” said the foreman, “if we 
don’t, what then?” 

The widow turned her back and faced 


or wanting that, would descend suddenly 
upon teams, frightening horses, killing 
horses, breaking wagons. She knew. She 
had seen this sort of thing before. 

“Just now, too,” she told herself, 
“when I’ve got to use that road every 
minute of the time; just when I’ve got 
the Munsterberg order on—when—” 

She turned back to the gaunt and 
grinning foreman of the gang, and let 
him see her tears. 
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“I—TI’ll kill you if you cross that 
right of way,” she yelled. 

The Munsterberg contract was the 
crowning effort of ten years of toil. It 
was a war-contract for dynamite, gun- 
cotton, and nitro-glycerine. To secure it, 
to swing it successfully, meant fame and 
fortune. It meant that the Charteris 
Chemical Concern would be known, not 
only in Berlin, but in China, in Russia, 
in Japan. But for the present, it meant 
figuring of the closest kind. 

“T’ll sell my—my home—to make it 
go,”’ the widow had told herself. 

She had sold a good many things to 
make it go; she had stinted, starved her- 
self. And freights—that is where the 
right of way came in. 

The instant she had secured the Mun- 
sterberg contract, the Interstate & Tri- 
State had discriminated against her, had 
raised its rates. To little purpose though, 
for she had fallen back upon the good 
old right of way, and upon the good old, 
cheap old, Hackensack steamboat-line. 
All day and every day one set of teams 
was at work upon the right of way bring- 


ing in supplies, another set of teams kept 
the wagon-road hot and dusty with the 
finished product labeled “Munsterberg 
& Co. Berlin, Germany, Dynamite. Dan- 
ger.” 

The Widow Charteris had held her 


own. She had done much better than 
ever Charteris had done. Charteris, dead 
these ten years, had run the Charteris 
Concern into the ground. He was a 
dreamer, was Charteris. He had no time 
to pick up dollars; he was too busy 
reaching after millions. 

“Railroad !” 

That had been the cry of Charteris. 
He had wanted to own one, to run one. 
His ideal was a shore front railroad to 
run from Newar: Dey to Paterson, pick- 
ing up the business of every factory 
along the water-front—a fast freight. 
He was before his time. In his day the 
water-front could take care of itself 
without aid from high-priced railroad 
transportation. He had been a dreamer. 
Yet in a measure, what he had tried to do, 
the Interstate & Tri-State now was do- 
ing. But it was doing what Charteris 
never could have done; forcing trade by 
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coercion. So Charteris had tossed his 
dreams and his fancy railroad-shares in- 
to a corner years before, and had turned 
his face to the wall and died, a broken 
man. 

“T was a good chemist, Millie,” he 
admitted at the last. “I ought to have 
stuck to my retorts.” 

The Widow Charteris, however, had 
stuck to them for him, and out of his 
ashes she rebuilt the Charteris Chemical 
Concern. And now, she, dreaming, too, 
but in her own line, was grappling with 
something almost too strong and too huge 
for her—the big Munsterberg order. A fly 
upon the scales might turn her fortune, 
so evenly were her chances balanced. 
And the Interstate & Tri-State, block- 
ing her right of way, was something more 
than a fly. It assumed, suddenly, the pro- 
portions of an elephant. 

“T’ll kill you,” she exclaimed again, 
“if you cross my right of way.” 

She didn’t kill him, and he knew she 
wouldn’t, and, with his fifty devils in 
red shirts, he went on calmly crossing 
the right of way. 


The widow left Barney to do the 
swearing for her, mounted her motor- 
tricycle once more, and sped back into 
town. Dawn was breaking and the mos- 
quitoes out upon the plank road bit into 
her, but she never noticed them. 

She drew up before Westervelt’s 
house at five o’clock. 

Westervelt was a counselor at law, 
and the attorney for the Charteris Chem- 
ical Concern. She routed Westervelt out, 
drove him down to his law-office, and 
took his dictation on the typewriter. For 
three hours he dictated and she wrote, 
steadily. 

“Now for the tricycle and V. C. Sat- 
terthwaite,” said Westervelt yawning 
generously. 

They found Satterthwaite, vice-chan- 
cellor, at breakfast. He saw them and 
found out what they wanted. 

“The court of chancery is always 
open,” he conceded gracefully. 

By nine o’clock that morning one or- 
der to show cause, with a restraining 
clause within it, had been served upon 
Parlamon, the president of the Inter- 

















State & Tri-State; and another copy up- 
on the gaunt and grinning foreman of 
the gang. 

“All right,” said the grinning fore- 
man of the gang. “Now that we’ve got 
the tracks across the right of way, we'll 
stop, with pleasure, ma’m.” 

They stopped. 

It was good to the Widow Charteris to 
see how severely, under the iron hand 
of Chancery, the Interstate & Tri-State 
left its work alone. Not a spike was driv- 
en after the service of the order. But the 
foreman had spoken truth. The tracks 
were, unquestionably, uncompromisingly, 
across the right of way. 


Parlamon, the president of the Inter- 
state & Tri-State, sent for Cowen, of 
Cowen, Covington & Black. 

“Cowen,” he said, “this is most par- 
ticular. We’ve simply got to have those 
tracks across that right of way.” 

“If you’ve got to, you’ve got to,” said 
Cowen, attorney for the road. “Let’s see 
about it. You couldn’t get permission. 
Why don’t you condemn ?” 

“Never,” returned Parlamon, the pres- 
ident. “If we condemn, the court will 
compel us to go under the right of way 
or go over it. You know what that means 
out there on the meadows—in fill or cut. 
No. Listen! Here’s the trick. 

“That right of way of Charteris is the 
only wagon-road through the muck for 
miles around. There are dozens of fac- 
tories down there, Cowen, dozens. And 
they’re all paying the Widow Charteris 
for leave to use that wagon-road down 
to the dock. Hence, the boat-company 
gets that trade. We ought to get it. 
We’ve got to have it. We’re going to 
have it, too. To do it, we’ve got to kill 
that right of way, and there’s nothing 
like drill-engines and freight-cars to do 
it. We know a thing or two. 

“Cowen,” he leaned far over and 
touched the lawyer on the knee, “there’s 
another private proposition that even my 
road doesn’t know about. You've heard 
of the Charteris Chemical Concern. All 
right. Two miles to the south of it is the 
Sparrowbush Company, manufacturing 
chemists. Understand? Well, the Spar- 
rowbush Company, manufacturing chem- 
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ists, was the next lowest bidder on the 
big Munsterberg dynamite-contract that 
the town went crazy over. Understand ?” 

“How do you know?” asked Cowen, 
interestedly. 

Parlamon laughed. “Because,” he 
whispered, “the Sparrowbush Company, 
manufacturing chemists, is—me.” 

“No!” returned the counselor-at-law. 
“Even I didn’t know that.” 

“If,” went on Parlamon, “the Widow 
Charteris can’t swing the Munsterberg 
—though, by George, she’s holding up 
her end—if she can’t, I’ll get the finish- 
ing up of that big job, this year, next 
year, every year.” He drew back in his 
chair. “I want to tell you,” he concluded, 
“a whole lot depends upon clogging up 
that right of way.” 

“T guess we'll clog it up all right— 
for three years, anyhow,” said Cowen, 
lighting a cigar. 


The restraining-order, in the order to 
show cause, had been merely effective in 
the meantime, until argument might be 
heard. The hearing on the order was set 
for the 13th at chancery-chambers in the 
Lawyers Building. 

“Let us hear from you, counselor,” 
said the vice-chancellor to Westervelt, at 
the opening of court that day. 

The vice-chancellor heard from Wes- 
tervelt. 

For two whole hours Westervelt, the 
advocate of outraged property-rights, 
the protector, of an otherwise unprotect- 
ed widow, raged and stormed, in his 
wonderfully effective way, against the 
outrage perpetrated in the dead of night. 
The vice-chancellor took note of every- 
thing that Westervelt had to say. Cowen 
for the defense, watched the vice-chan- 
cellor with care. 

“Well, counselor,” finally exclaimed 
the jurist, “it’s your turn now.” 

Cowen rose, and buttoned tight his 
coat about him. Parlamon, president of 
the Interstate, sitting beside him gripped 
the table top with both hands. Parlamon 
was always miserable when he wasn’t 
sure. 

“If your honor, please,” said Cowen, 
suavely, bowing in the direction of his 
opponent, Westervelt, “the Interstate & 
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Tri-State Railroad Company rises to 
concede that the complainant is wholly 
right, and the defendant is wholly 
wrong. Since the order to show cause 
was served upon the president, Mr. Par- 
lamon, who sits at my elbow, and since 
I have been consulted in the matter, the 
Interstate & Tri-State, whatever its con- 
victions before that time, has now be- 
come convinced that it has no right to 
lay this track across this right of way. 
Mistakes will happen in the best regu- 
lated railroads. We have made a mistake 
for which we shall have to suffer costs.” 

He sat down. 

The  vice-chan- 
cellor’s face 
softened with 
surpriseand 
gratification. 

“Well,” ex- 
claimed the jur- 
ist, “do you back 
down ?” 

“We back 
down,” conceded 
Cowen, “and we 
are taking up our 
tracks.” 

“Well,” said 
the vice-chancel- 
lor, still aston- 
ished, ‘Mr. West- 
ervelt, that ends 
it, so it seems to oN rs 
me. te an. 

“It looks to me r vp 
that way, your 
honor,” he ad- 
mitted dubiously. 

“Take up your tracks, then, coun- 
selor,” went on the vice-chancellor, 
“and,” he said to Westervelt, “then you 
can enter an order discontinuing the 
suit. Is that all right?” 

It was—to everyone save Parlamon. 
His face turned white, then red. Twice 
he started to rise, as if to address himself 
to the court, and twice sat down under 
the gentle pressure of the hand of 
Cowen. 

Cowen stalked back to his office, with 
Parlamon, indignant and profane, trail- 
ing on behind him. Once in his private 
room Cowen sank amiably into a chair, 


Cowen rose and buttoned his coat about nim 
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lit a cigar, and handed one to Parlamon. 

Parlamon brushed it aside. 

“What do you mean,” asked Parla- 
mon, glowering, “by giving away my 
case like that?” 

He tapped the bundle of papers that 
lay upon the desk. 

“Didn’t we take all those affidavits 
just to defend this suit?” he asked. 

Cowen smoked his cigar. 

“Sit down, Mr. Parlamon,” he said. 

“T wont sit down,” said Parlamon. 

“Sit down, Mr. Parlamon,”’ said Cow- 
en, suavely if a little commandingly, and 

Parlamon finally 

sat down. 

“Parlamon,” 
conceded Cowen, 

“we did take all 

these affidavits to 

defend this suit. 

We did go into 
} court to knock out 

this injunction. 

But you didn’t 

see what I saw: 

that Satterthwaite 
was going to 
grant this prelim- 
inary injunction. 
I knew he’d grant 
it. I knew that 
he’d compel the 
removal of this 
track to-day.” He 
rose to his feet. 

“If he had, Par- 

lamon,” he thun- 

dered, “never, 

never, never 
would you have been able to lay that track 
a second time.” He sat down again. “In- 
stead, what have you got? You’ve come 
out of court, without a shred of paper 
against you, with nothing but a promise 
to take up your track.” 

“We've got to keep it,” 
lamon. 

“Of course we'll keep it,” 
Cowen ; “that track comes up. 

“Parlamon,” he went on, “you made a 
mistake. You don’t understand our 
courts. If you had built four miles of 
railroad instead of just a hundred feet, 
and built it all at once, the court never 
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growled Par- 


answered 








would have interfered with you on a 
preliminary injunction. Do you see? It 
doesn’t rip up tens of thousands, hundreds 
of thousands just on affidavits. Not by a 
long shot. You thought you were smart. 
You laid your track across the hardest 
spot first, and it only cost you hundreds. 
But if you’d spent a hundred thousand, 
or fifty or twenty-five, the case would 
have gone on to a trial, with witnesses, 
and you know as well as I, what a trial 
involves. 

“It means that it goes on the regular 
chancery calendar, which is a year be- 
hindhand. It would mean an appeal, 
another year; another appeal, another 
year. And there you are. Meantime, your 
fifty thousand dollars worth of track 
stays down; your drill-engines and your 
freight-cars clog the right of way, the 
Charteris Chemical Concern wrestles 
with the Munsterberg contract, loses it. 
Things come your way. You see?” 

“Why didn’t you make a fight, then?” 
growled Parlamon. “I don’t see what 
good it does us to cave in. We can’t go 
and build that road again, even if we 
try to do it all at once, as you say. If we 
built that road again, we’d be guilty of 
contempt of court. I know. I had it in 
the Haggerty case. We’re not under in- 
junction, but we've fooled the court, and 
the court wouldn’t stand for it. Don’t I 
know?” 

“Of course you can’t build that road 
again, or lay those tracks again,” smiled 
Cowen. “But there’s nothing to prevent 
somebody else doing it, is there?” 

Parlamon was puzzled. “Somebody 
else ?”’ he queried. 

“Sure,” returned the lawyer. “Sup- 
pose some of these old fizzled out roads 
—wild-cat schemes that haven’t a dol- 
lar to pay fines—holding some bum old 
franchise—suppose one of them should 
take it in its head a month from now, to 
slap down tracks? There’s no injunction 
on anybody. And fraud? Who in thun- 
der can talk fraud? You've got to prove 
fraud, haven’t you? Keep your hands 
off. Let somebody else build the tracks. 
You see?” 

A broad grin overspread the face of 
Parlamon. 

“By George, Cowen,” he exclaimed, 
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“you're a wonder. After that, I'll smoke 
all the cigars you can pass out to me, by 
George.” 

“The shore freight-trade and the 
Munsterberg contract are already yours,” 
commented Cowen, in conclusion. 


The Widow Charteris watched the 
tracks taken up, watched her big trucks 
roll to and fro in ceaseless procession on 
the right of way, and watched the Mun- 
sterberg contract. She shivered as she did 
so. She sold her tricycle; she sold her 
jewels, her silver; she sold her house. 

“I’ve got to swing that contract,” she 
assured herself. 

But she knew that she couldn’t do it; 
knew at the last, that it was an elephant 
on her hands; that it was too big for her 
to handle. Knew, at the last, the Charteris 
Chemical Concern would go down into 
the obscurity that was reserved for busi- 
ness-houses marked with Unsuccess. 
Night after night she sat in her little 
room in her boarding-house, wide-eyed 
and sleepless, contemplating ruin. 

“If I had seven thousand dollars 
more,” she wailed. 

But she didn’t have it, and she could- 
n’t get it. And on Saturday afternoon of 
that week, after working-hours, she 
dropped into a discouraged sleep. She 
was glad the next day was Sunday and 
the day after that was Labor Day. It 
would give her rest—rest—rest. 


On Tuesday morning she reached the 
Works at ten o’clock. She rubbed her 
eyes. 

“Why—why,” she exclaimed, “what 
is this?” 

If she hadn’t taken a big chance, and 
discharged Barney to save money, she 
would have known of this on Saturday 
afternoon. But now, it was too late. For, 
from far to the south of her to far to the 
north, there stretched four rails, a double 
track, between the works and the shore, 
across the right of way, and across the 
right of way, upon each track, there 
stood a drill-engine and a freight-car, 
idly shunting to and fro? She wailed, 
and wailing, rushed out of her private 
office, and hailed a man in the cab. 

“Who did this?” she exclaimed. 
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“What?” he asked. 

“This,” she persisted, pointing to the 
encroaching, and offensive rails. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Don’t know, ma’m,” he answered. 
“I’m new with the road this morning.” 

“What road?” she queried. “The In- 
terstate & Tri-State?” 

He shook his head. He pointed to the 
freight-car that trailed behind him. 

“The name’s on her,” he answered. 

It was—and it was on his cap, and up- 
on the engine, and upon each car. 

“The Shore Front Railroad,” she ex- 
claimed. 

In despair she looked up the track 
and down the track. She knew what it 
meant. Westervelt had told her what it 
would mean if they ever could accom- 
plish it. They had accomplished it all 
right. No doubt about that. 

The widow went slowly back to her 
office and sat down upon an old trunk 
and wept as if her heart would break. 
This was the last straw. The name of 
the Charteris Chemical Concern in an- 
other month would be dragging in the 
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meadow mud. Through her tears she 
could see her big teams lined up on both 
sides of the drill-engines, waiting, as 
they had waited now for an hour, to get 
across. On the right-hand side was mud ; 
on the left-hand side was water. 


“The Shore Front Railroad,” ex- 
claimed the Widow Charteris, wildly, in 
her solitude. “I’ll kil 1 the Shore Front 
Railroad.” 

She didn’t start just then. Instead, 
she straightened up and glanced once 
more out of the window. “The Shore 
Front Railroad!” she exclaimed, un- 
certainly. “Is it the Shore Front Rail- 
road ?” 

It was. The cars and the engine bore 
witness to it. 

In another instant the Widow had 
pulled open the door of her safe and had 
scattered its papers out upon the floor. 
Abandoning the safe, she tore open the 
old trunk. And at its very bottom— 

“Ah!” exclaimed the Widow Char- 
teris, softly to herself, with a deep sigh 
of satisfaction. “The Shore Front Rail- 
road. Here it is.” 
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At two o'clock that day President 
Parlamon, of the Interstate & Tri-State 
Railroad Company, received a visitor he 
had confidently expected. It was the 
Widow Charteris. He shook his head. 

“Now, madam,” he protested, “I’ve 
heard quite enough from you over the 
telephone. “I have no more to say. The 
Tri-State did not build those tracks. 
The Tri-State had nothing to do with 
those tracks. I did not build them.” 

And all of that was literally true. The 
emperor of expert-accountants could not 
have traced the connection between Par- 
lamon and the laying of the tracks. 

“T must decline, Mrs. Charteris,” 
went on Parlamon, “‘to discuss this mat- 
ter any further. If you think you have a 
remedy, it is against the Shore Front 
Railroad Company, and in a court of 
law, not here.” 

He swung about in his chair. 

“TI didn’t come to complain,” 
sniffed the Widow Charteris, “not to 
complain. I simply came to see if the 
Tri-State didn’t want to buy—I wanted 
to see if you didn’t want to buy—the 
Shore Front Railroad.” 

“Buy—what?” he echoed, swinging 
back again. 

“The Shore Front Railroad,” she per- 
sisted, hesitating. “It isn’t much of a 
road. It only owns four miles of double 
track, and a couple of engines and a 
few freight cars. Somebody built the 
four miles of track for it within the last 
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two days, so it can’t be very good track, 
and somebody gave it the engines, and 
the cars, so they can’t be very good. But 
there it is, and I offer it for sale.” 

“You offer it for sale?’ echoed Par- 
lamon. 

“Yes,” she said sadly. “You see, Mr. 
Charteris, my husband, went broke on it, 
and owned nearly the majority of the 
stock. Yes. I found his stock in an old 
trunk, and picked up enough more 
around town this morning to make up 
the control, with a little to spare. And 
so, you see, the road’s for sale, by me. 

“T’ll wait here till you get over it, Mr. 
Parlamon,” she added, for she feared 
that Parlamon was about to throw a fit. 

Three days later Parlamon made his 
offer. It was well up in the five figures— 
it had to be if he wanted to use that 
track. 

“T think,” said the widow, “if we can 
arrange about a tunnel—at your expense 
—for the right of way, and about the 
freight-rates for, well, say thirty years, 
and if the offer’s cash, and—yes, I think 
I’ll let it go. The tracks are beastly, and 
the cars are rotten, Mr. Parlamon. The 
Shore Front is yours.” 

It was, but the Munsterberg contract 
wasn’t, and never will be, it appears. For 
the Charteris Chemical Concern has just 
signed for the third time, with Munster- 
berg, Berlin. The Widow Charteris 
makes battle, murder, sudden death, for 
all the world. 


The Widow Charteris makes battle, murder, sudden death for all the world 
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The Armor-Bearer 


BY EMMA LEE WALTON 


Author of '' Deceivers Ever,” etc 


As Simpson turned into the long hall 

leading to the president’s room—the 
private office with the mahogany and the 
brass rails — he narrowly escaped run- 
ning into Harris, the assistant teller, and 
stopped to satisfy his curiosity and a de- 
sire for a chat. There was a serious ex- 
pression on the teller’s face that Simpson 
had never seen there before, and he won- 
dered instantly, with the habit of years, 
what was wrong with the bank. 

“I’m waiting for the Old Man,” the 
boyish teller answered his look. ‘Foster 
is very low; can’t live a week.” 

Simpson almost wanted to laugh, the 
relief was so great. In the little minute, 
he had thought of so many of the things 
he was always dreading, the things that 
might come to his bank as to others, that 
the accustomed furrow between his eyes 
lightened a little and he smiled. 

“Foster is a very old man,” he said 
indulgently. “It can’t be unexpected.” 

“IT am a neighbor of his,” Harris said 
impatiently, “and I can’t consider him 
so impersonally.” 

There was something of scorn in his 
tone, for he had scant patience with 
Simpson’s arrogance, and much love for 
his neighbor. Simpson had always re- 
garded people as a mass, he as individ- 
uals; the difference in their ideals was 
world-wide. 

“T’ve always wondered why the Old 
Man kept Foster on so long,”’ Simpson 
went on. “Any other institution would 
have turned him out years ago. He 
wouldn’t have stayed a week if I had had 
any vote in the matter.” 

“Exactly as they’ll turn you out some 
day.” 

“Oh, I don’t intend to remain a book- 
keeper,” Simpson laughed easily. “My 
job leads to something. Foster was in a 
hole, that’s all. When a man’s a country 
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bookkeeper he’s never anything else if 
he lives to be a hundred.” 

“Foster was always accurate,” the tel- 
ler said stoutly. “He drew a high salary 
and had an assistant.” 

“Just because the Old Man favored 
him. He couldn’t do anything else, that’s 
all. He was slow and pokey and never 
made a success of the other things they 
tried him at. The Old Man gave him lots 
of chances, you know.” 

“The Old Man was always more dis- 
appointed than Foster when he failed at 
being brilliant,” the teller said. “There 
was something terribly pathetic about 
Foster’s smile, though, when he came 
back to his cage each time. He used to 
say it was because he was homesick or 
couldn’t stand high altitudes.” 

“The Old Man was foolish to try it,” 
Simpson said sharply. “There oughtn’t 
to be any partiality in an institution like 
this.” 

“You make me think of an insane-asy- 
lum or a poor-house, calling us an ‘insti- 
tution,’ ”’ the teller snapped. “The Old 
Man and Foster were in a country-bank 
together nearly forty years ago, so, of 
course, he favored him. He sent for him 
when he was made president here, as you 
very well know. Anybody but you would 
have—” 

“You needn’t get excited. An insti—a 
bank ought to get rid of all its old timber 
and not allow it to clog the machinery 
and block promotion.” 

“Much blocking Foster ever did! 
When you get to be my boss I hope I'll 
be dead, if those are your sentiments.” 

“There comes the Old Man,” Simpson 
said, sliding off the radiator where he 
had perched. “Gee! doesn’t he have it 
easy, though! I’m going back to my desk 
and the demnition grind. You see if he 
isn’t actually delighted to be rid of an 
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incumbrance that never amounted to a 
row of pins.” 

“T don’t know what the Old Man will 
do,” the teller said wistfully. “I only 
wish I had noticed Foster a little more, 
myself, before it was too late.” 


There was little in the cheery room 
where Foster lay, to indicate a crisis. 
They had moved his bed near the win- 
dow, where the breeze could reach him, 
and he lay gazing alternately at the sky 
and at the little old lady who sat by him, 
smiling over her mending as her glance 
met his. His brain was very clear, for he 
was not suffering, and he noted with 
grim humor that she was darning his 
socks. 

“T don’t mind it a bit, now, Martha,” 
he said slowly. “Somehow I’m tired and 
right glad to rest. The bed feels so good 
to my old bones.” 

“Yes, but you mustn’t talk,” she said 
hastily. ““The nurse told me not to let you 
when she went for her nap.” 

“Why shouldn’t I talk? I want to tell 
you things. I’m glad I’ve laid up enough 
so you wont have to go to live with Paul. 
You can keep the house and stay right 
along here. Mattie’ll come and stay with 
you if you’re lonesome—I wish I could 
see the tuberoses blossom this year. Send 
some to Harris, wont you? He’s been 
good to me lately.” 

“Everybody’s been so kind.” 

“Yes,” he said regretfully. “I wish I 
were leaving something behind to make 
me feel I’d done something for some one 
of them. Somehow I got in a hole and 
stayed there, and I was never worth any- 
thing more than a fair salary, a ‘Good- 
morning’ and a ‘Good-night.’ ” 

“There’s Paul,” she said loyally. “He’s 
your son.” 

“Yes, but a very stupid man may have 
a good son. All he has he gets from your 
side anyhow, and he’s a bright man.” 

She knew it was true, and did not try 
to combat it. It had ever been her secret 
pride, after years of Foster’s disappoint- 
ments, to know Paul was an Adams and 
“smart.” 

“What I mean is,” the old bookkeeper 
went on dreamily, “that I have never 
been a force for anything. Anybody 
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would have filled my place and nobody 
counts my influence for good. I’ve been 
a plodder—never late, never absent, 
that’s all.” 

His wife bent her head over her mend- 
ing, unable to trust her voice for the mo- 
ment. 

“You .take our president,” he said. 
“Think what a force, what a tremendous 
power he has been and is—in the city, in 
the bank, in his home. A man came all 
the way from Australia to consult him 
—think of that! I don’t count the money 
he has so honestly made, though it has 
let him do thousands of fine things for 
the poor, but I often think of his influ- 
ence among the boys—the wonderful 
power his position gives him to com- 
mand imitation. 1 might say the same 
things to them and they would just smile 
behind my back. Yet he was a very surly 
boy when he began at the Barton Nation- 
al where I was a clerk.” 

“He is a wonderful character,” she 
agreed eagerly. “But I know he isn’t a 
bit better, dearer husband than you, Ben 
Foster, for all his money!” 

Foster put out his hand and patted 
her knee. 

“Nothing partisan about you, is there, 
honey ?”’ he chuckled. “Why, Martha, I 
believe that’s the door-bell.” 

The little old lady ushered the gentle- 
man in with a flutter of surprise and 
pleased excitement. The man with the 
resolute chin and kind eyes, the frosted 
hair, and round, solid figure, could be no 
other than the Old Man. She beamed 
delightedly as she took his hat. 

“This is Mr. Hammond, Martha,” 
Foster said smiling at her pleasure. “You 
will excuse my not rising, sir?” 

The president took the chair she had 
just vacated, his well-bred, kindly spirit 
forbidding his showing the relief he felt 
at his reception. He was glad to come, 
yet he had dreaded it more than he real- 
ized. 

“You must not wonder at us,” Foster 
said apologetically. ‘‘We cannot take this 
as you would. Martha and I know we 
cannot be parted long, so we do not 
grieve much. We are only thankful that 
the doctors give me two whole days. It is 
kind of you to come, sir.” 
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The little old lady from her seat in the 
far corner, smiled at his back and went 
on with her mending. She had a very 
feminine pride in his coming, and was 
glad of the automobile at the door. 

“T came to tell you two things,” the 
president said slowly. “One is that I will 
do anything in the world for your wife 
and boy if you will tell me what you 
wish. If there is nothing now there may 
be something in the future, and I shall 
stand always ready. Your son—”’ 

“My boy comes from Wyoming to- 
night,” Foster said gratefully. “Thank 
you, sir, but I am a simple man and I 
have laid by all that my Martha needs 
and more. She is going to stay right here 
with my niece, but if she ever needs a 
friend she will be proud to remember 
you, sir, who have always been so kind 
to me. We are much honored at the 
thought. Our Paul has a splendid posi- 
tion and a good home. Thank you, sir.” 

“Then there isn’t a thing?” 

“I am sorry to disappoint you, sir,” 
the bookkeeper said whimsically. “But 
there is not. I have only one regret, but 
if I were to live it all over again I could 
not change it. I suppose there are some 
natures that must be so, but I would 
give much to know I had been a power 
or had had some influence in the world. 
It must be so wonderful to do once what 
you do all the time.” 

The younger man raised his deep, dark 
eyes and looked steadily at the withered 
face before him. 

“Do you think I have done anything ?” 

“Yes; oh yes, yes!” 

“Then listen.” 

The great man leaned forward, his el- 
bows on his knees and his hands clasped. 

“This is the second thing I wanted to 
say. Forty years ago I came out of the 
Southern mountains a raw, untamed boy, 
to be your messenger in Barton. North- 
ern ways were new to me, Northern 
voices harsh, and I was desperately 
homesick. Big as I was, I often cried my- 
self to sleep, and my heart-ache was so 
sharp I often dream of it now and waken 
with a shiver.” 

A sudden movement of sympathy from 
the corner interrupted him a moment 
and then he went on: 
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“The other boys called me surly and 
stupid and let me severely alone, so I fell 
in, quite naturally, with the wilder 
youths of the village. I did not under- 
stand their kindness but I do now. I 
have seen so many boy-tools made sharp 
by loneliness, in my day.” 

Foster gazed at him in incredulous 
amazement. This, the great, the success- 
ful, the most wonderful man— 

“There was a plan,” the president 
went on haltingly, “to get money—never 
mind how—and I was to get it. Then we 
were to leave on the eleven o'clock 
freight for Boston and scatter. The plot 
was clever and our tracks were to be 
well-covered by our friends. I had little 
to do with any of it, and I did not real- 
ize they had put all the risk on my shoul- 
ders, all the criminal-share. I have never 
told any person this but my wife, and it 
comes rustily and clumsily, but you un- 
derstand.” 

Foster put out his hand to clasp the 
president’s and drew it back tremblingly, 
unnoticed. 

“That afternoon,” he went on, “as I 
came by the directors’ room, I saw you 
talking with the cashier, and I slipped 
behind the door to avoid being seen. Fro- 
berg had called you in, evidently, as you 
were going home, for you had your hat 
in your hand and your overcoat was on. 
It was the day of the blizzard, do you 
remember ?” 

Foster shook his head. 

“Froberg was saying something about 
me; he did not trust me, he said. I was 
so surly and had such a hang-dog look. 
It made my blood boil to hear him, 
though I knew it was deserved, and I 
waited for your judgment in breathless 
suspense. You were known as conserva- 
tive and just, even then.” 

Hammond’s breathing was labored and 
his face was very white, but his eyes had 
a steady light in them that showed he 
was glad to tell, no matter what the ef- 
fort cost him. 

“You ran your finger around the little 
filigree edge of the table—I have that 
table in my room to-day, though it is so 
shabby—and you said—God bless you, 
Foster—you said, “That boy is good and 
straight and honest and fair at heart, and 














he’d die rather than touch a cent. He’s 
just lonely, that’s all, just lonely.’ Oh, 
man, what it meant to me in shame and 
pride! I could have fallen on my knees 
before you, then and there, but I stayed 
behind the door until Froberg, satisfied, 
went away. As I passed you in the hall 
you put your hand on my arm. ‘Hello!’ 
you said. ‘I thought you’d gone home. 
Don’t you want to go to the show with 
with me, to-night? Did I want to go!” 

There was a long silence through the 
room, and then the millionaire rose and 
reached out his white hand for the thin, 
worn one. 

“That was the night I was to take the 
eleven o’clock freight for Boston,” he 
said huskily. “But I saw ‘Hamlet’ in- 
stead.” 

He held Foster’s hand for a long min- 
ute and then laid it gently on the bed. 

“T hope I haven’t tired you,” he went 
on gently. “But I did want you to know 
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that, whatever I have been able to do in 
the world is to your credit, and that 
though the Almighty has permitted me 
more worldly honor, I am certain He 
will give you the higher place—There. 
And I am glad.” 

Then with dimmed eyes and bowed 
head the great man went silently out, fol- 
lowed by the little old lady in the soft 
gray dress. 

Foster watched them go and then 
raised up on his elbow and gazed rap- 
turously through the window into the 
blue Summer sky. 

“Now, Lord!” he cried aloud. ‘‘Now 
lettest Thou Thy servant depart in 
peace.” 

The little lady came hurrying back. 

“Did you call, Benjamin?” she asked. 

“No—” he said gently, a new joy 
flooding his face, ‘no, Martha, I was 
just saying I am ready at last for my 
promotion.” 


The True Love Tontine 


BY EDITH MACVANE 


ILLUSTRATED BY D. J. LAVIN 


HE talk had, as usual, veered about 
to the subject of Tomlinson, when 
all of a sudden Tomlinson himself swag- 
gered in, bronzed and beaming, behind 
a large black cigar and a buttonhole of 
violets. It was the first time he had been 
seen in the Polyanthus Club since the 
night before his wedding, so that his ar- 
rival made something of a sensation. 
After the usual preliminaries of greet- 
ings, congratulations, and drinks, the 
pause that had come was broken at last 
by the unbelieving tones of McPherson. 
“Well, old chap, and how does it feel 
to be a millionaire?” 

The prosperous newcomer grinned as 
he signed the vouchers and leaned back 
comfortably in his armchair. 

“Easy!” he said. 
“Just draw your checks, eh?” 
Tomlinson nodded. “I pay in my two 





thousand a year, Anne pays in her hun- 
dred thousand, we each have a check- 
book, and there you are, you see!” 

“Hm! Your two thousand! So you’ve 
gone back to work?” 

Tomlinson grinned. “For the present,” 
he said ; “about the future, I don’t know. 
Anne thinks office-work is bad for my 
chest,” and he coughed shamelessly. 

A shiver of righteous indignation went 
around the circle. 

“And he calls himself a man!” mur- 
mured Adams. 

“Not at all; I call myself an up-to- 
date New Yorker!” 

“Come,” grunted McPherson, “don’t 
slander New York!” 

Tomlinson waved his cigar. 

“You set of green-eyed old images!” 
he cried. “Do you suppose I don’t know 
what’s in your minds?” 
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“If the cap fits—” began Adams. 

“T don’t know about the cap. But when 
it comes to shoes, now own up: Which 
one of you would refuse the chance to 
stand in mine?” 

“My boy,” responded Williams gently, 
“T don’t wish to hurt your feelings, but 
you may count me, for one.” 

“T am probably in a state of darkness,” 
remarked Adams, “but I have always re- 
garded it as a man’s place and privilege 
to support his wife—not to let her sup- 
port him!” 

“T hate to intrude so old-fashioned a 
thing as sentiment,” added the gaunt Mc- 
Pherson, “but I ask simply: If you marry 
for money, what becomes of love?” 

“T notice,” observed Tomlinson dryly, 
“that you all bar the possibility of a rich 
woman being able to inspire th-t senti- 
ment. However, we—I say, I have an 
idea!” 

“Well?” 

“Look here, you chaps are so down on 
the notion of heiresses, what will you bet 
that none of you will be married to one 
before the year is out?” 

A ripple of outraged delicacy, faintly 
tinged with satisfaction, ran around the 
group. 

“A safe bet, for men of our stamp!” 
declared McPherson. 

“Then, let’s make a pool on the 
strength of it,” cried Tomlinson. “Look 
here, how many are there here’’—he 
looked about the circle, counting noses— 
“nine, eleven, all unmarried except Ben- 
son, who is counted out, and me, the 
patron of the affair. Yes, there are ten 
of us. Will any gentleman who is afraid 
to risk fifty dollars that he wont marry 
for money within a year, please put up 
his hand ?” 

Not a hand went up. 

“Ah,” observed Tomlinson, “it’s lucky 
for Anne this pool was not made a year 
ago; I should have had to join, out of 
pure self-respect! But to business!” he 
interrupted himself briskly. “Here are 
nine of you, willing to put up fifty apiece. 
Very well, as promoter of the scheme, I 
don’t mind putting in five hundred. No, 
just to encourage this highmindedness, 
I’ll raise the pot to an even thousand !” 

He grinned as he pulled from his 


pocket a morocco-bound check-book, and 
proceeded with a fat gold pen to fill in 
the specified amount. With more or less 
hesitation, the other men followed his 
example—all except McPherson, who 
had left his check-book at home, and 
young Wigglesworth who, with a troubled 
face, promised to send the money to-mor- 
row. 

“To whom,” inquired Adams with dig- 
nity, “shall we make out our checks ?” 

Tomlinson waved his green slip of 
paper with a flourish. 

“To the secretary,” he returned, “of 
the True Love Tontine!” 

“Nonsense,” cried McPherson. 

Tomlinson passed by this scoffing voice 
with a benign smile. 

“As promoter and organizer of the en- 
terprise,” he said, “I nominate Wiggles- 
worth here, the junior member of our 
party, and a young lawyer of a growing 
practice—which we want to help grow— 
as counsel for the corporation, and trus- 
tee of the funds. Those in favor, say aye. 
Those against—it is a vote!” 

He turned, beaming, to the tall youth 
on his left, who flushed to a ruddy pink 
at the sudden responsibility thus thrust 
upon him. 

“I’m sure,” he stammered, “you are 
very good ; I’m sure, you honor me! But 
I don’t understand, exactly—” 

In an aggravating enjoyment of the 
situation, Tomlinson rang for a round of 
Lone-Trees, and lit a fresh cigar. 

“Take your pen, young ’un,” he said, 
“and draw up the agreement of this new 
organization for the encouragement of 
True Love, and the devil take all mercen- 
ary marriages! Funds subscribed, one 
thousand dollars; tontine terminable in 
one year from date. Any member of the 
tontine who, before that date, marries a 
woman with no money, gets the whole 
amount to help furnish the flat. If more 
than one member makes such a marriage, 
the fund is to be divided between them. 
Engagements made before that date to 
be considered valid, money payable on 
date of their ratification. You have that, 
Billy?” 

Young Wigglesworth glanced up from 
his flying pen. He was a serious, hard- 
working young man, whose fair, dashing 


























good-looks belied the simplicity of his 
nature. 

“What next?” he asked with his most 
careful professional air. 

The members of the new corporation 
—unincorporated — glared with sudden 
interest through the blue clouds of cigar- 
smoke, at the rapidly forming memoran- 
dum of agreement, and the pile of checks 
beside it. Benson, who had married his 
typewriter the year before and bought 
his furniture on the instalment plan, 
sighed at the thought of his own precipi- 
tancy. 

“And now,” observed McPherson with 
his famous sarcasm, “what of the disin- 
terested chaps—the lucky devils, like 
you, Tomlinson ?” 

“That’s it!” cried the newly-made mil- 
lionaire with enthusiasm, “have no mercy 
on them, the shameless fortune-hunters! 
Put it down in black and white, Billy. 
Any member of this tontine who, a year 
from date, has violated the expressed 
principles of the order and married a 
woman of property, shall, out of his own 


Tomlinson swaggered in, beaming 
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pocket—or his wife’s—add another thou- 
sand to the accumulated fund, the whole 
amount to be divided between the eight 
irreproachable survivors — two hundred 
and fifty apiece—the promoter, of course, 
being counted out as hopelessly tainted. 
That’s all, I think?” 

“One moment,” interposed the coun- 
sel, raising his candid blue eyes from the 
weighty document on which they were 
bent, “suppose nobody marries at all ?” 

The promoter reflected for an instant. 

“In that case,” he replied with delight, 
“a celebration for the crowd—the pro- 
moter counted in, this time! I say—” 

“And I say,” interposed the insinuat- 
ing voice of Wilkinson, “why wait a year 
to find out what we know already, that 
this crowd isn’t the marrying kind ? Make 
it six months—that will bring us to the 
first of August—and if no one has turned 
tail by that time, we can charter a yacht, 
and stock her up, and make a spanking 
run down the Sound!” 

“That's the idea!” assented many eager 
voices ; and with a generous wave of the 
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hand, the promoter assented to the 
amendment. 

“Make it six months, Billy,” he com- 
manded his young counsel. “And now, 
all you chaps step up and write your 
names |” 

One by one the incorporated cham- 
pions of disinterestedness stepped up to 
sign the articles of their faith. The name 
of William Wigglesworth, trustee and 
co-member—an irregularity which was 
declared trifling—came last of all. He 
signed with a grave sense of responsibil- 
ity ; these other men were without excep- 
tion older than he, and he felt honored 
at being admitted to their intimacy. This 
tontine-business was indeed absurd; but 
beneath it lay a spirit of manly honesty 
which made him more than ever sensible 
of his good fortune in the friends which 
Fate had given to him. 

The door swung open to admit a cool 
and glittering tray with a waiter some- 
where in the rear. 

Tomlinson jumped to his feet. 

“Here, boys,” he cried gleefully, “here’s 
to the flat we all hope to see furnished 
within the next half-year! Come, fellows, 
bottoms up to the True Love Tontine!”’ 

The toast was drunk with acclamation, 
and a slight air of superiority, of which 
the cheerful Tomlinson remained brazen- 
ly unconscious. 

The affair being thus launched and 
christened, its promoter rose to his feet, 
wriggled into his new, sable-lined coat, 
picked up his gold-headed cane and sat- 
iny, London-made hat, and lit a fresh 
cigar. Then, as he sent his gun-metal 
cigar-case, with its monogram of black 
pearls, on a hospitable journey around 
the room, he surveyed the faintly super- 
cilious ring with a benignant smile. 

“By the way,” he said, “I have a mes- 
sage for all you chaps, from Anne. She 
finds me such a treasure, you see. that she 
thinks my friends must be something like 
me—Yes. I told her you were all noble, 
high-spirited fellows, evervone of you— 
so she wants you to come un to the house 
—Riverside Drive, vou have the ad- 
dress—for a little informal merrvy-mak- 
ing on Sundav evening. Everything to 
eat, drink, and avoid, and a hearty wel- 
come, I can promise you that!” 


In the varying smiles with which it 
was greeted, the bride’s invitation proved 
itself acceptable. The prospective host, 
buckling his furred motor-gloves, paused 
for an instant at the door. 

“By the way,” he added, “‘you’ll meet 
someone else, Sunday night, beside my 
wife. There’s her sister, come on from 
Grand Rapids to spend the Spring with 
us. She’s a pretty girl; some people find 
her almost prettier than Anne. But un- 
fortunately, she wont interest any of you 
chaps. She has the same fortune, you see, 
as my wife, in Edible Breakfast Food 
preferred—two millions, or a trifle over, 
poor girl! So long, boys. See you Sun- 
day!” 


This happened Monday. To say that 
the time till Sunday did not seem long 
to the youngest among the invited guests 
would be to say what was not true. Since 
leaving the friendly atmosphere of his 
university, Billy Wigglesworth had spent 
four lonely, hard-working years among 
the tumultuous millions of Manhattan. 
Already, his work as junior counsel in the 
half-dozen cases which luck had brought 
to him, had attracted a measure of favor- 
able attention. Some time in the past 
year, he had thought himself entitled to 
move from his boarding-house room, 
third-floor-back, to a twelve-by-ten apart- 
ment in a new bachelor establishment, 
which seemed to him for the moment the 
embodiment of luxury. Just before the 
new year, the friendship of McPherson 
had inducted him into membership in the 
Polyanthus. The dues had perhaps been 
a trifle heavy for him, but then, the ad- 
vantages of meeting such men as its mem- 
bers was worth the strain of a little extra 
work on his part. 

This Monday’s unexpected levy of fif- 
ty dollars was indeed something in the 
way of a blow. But its destined purpose 
was one of which, in spite of his affection 
for Tomlinson, he heartily approved ; 
and beside, it was luckily possible for him 
to fill the financial gap by countermand- 
ing the new evening-suit, which on the 
strength of his last case, he had just or- 
dered. Where did he ever go, that he 
should need new evening-clothes? Luck- 
ily, Mrs. Tomlinson’s invitation, the first 




















one he had received 
this year, was for Sun- 
day-evening, when war- 
paint was unnecessary 
In the intervals of his 
breathless scurryings 
from the court - house 
to the record-office and 
back again, in his mo- 
mentary lapses from 
the ponderous calf- 
bound volumes which 
filled his evenings, he 
laughed at himself for 
the childish manner in 
which his mind ran on 
Sunday-evening ! 

For Billy Wiggles- 
worth, though filled 
with ambition and a 
thirst for hard work, 
was still young, and his 
life was lonely. In 
spite of his profession- 
al surroundings and his 
professional acuteness, 
he had preserved to a 
singular degree the 
simplicity and the shy, ; 
unspoken illusions not 
usually associated with 
the urban virtues—in 
short, a thoroughly pre- 
pared victim. 

And when, at last, 
Sunday-evening came around, and from 
the gay welcome of Mr. and Mrs. Tom- 
linson he turned to confront a smile of 
indescribable sweetness curving a pair of 
scarlet lips, and beneath the winning 
glance of two blue-gray eyes, there was, 
by the laws of Nature herself, only one 
result possible. 

Combustion is never spontaneous, the 
scientists tell us. There must always be 
the juxtaposition of certain chemical 
agents; but given these agents—and the 
juxtaposition, if that is a gift—no other 
result is possible except combustion. Ac- 
cordingly, as the evening went on, the 
shy, susceptible heart of young Wiggles- 
worth found itself, for almost the first 
time since it had begun beating, unmis- 
takably, unmercifully aflame. 

The Tomlinson dining-room, with the 
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Harriet, over the steam of her chafing dish 


conservatory adjoining, glittered with 
small, pink-shaded candles and large 
pink orchids. The “Veuve Cliquot” was 
superabundant, the menu a triumph, Mrs. 
Tomlinson, a fat, pretty little woman— 
likewise in pink—laughed with pleasure 
at the satisfaction, testified and manifest, 
which her husband’s friends showed in 
her entertainment. 

“Now, how dear of you!” she re- 
sponded to a complimentary allusion of 
McPherson’s to the arrangement of the 
wall-decorations, “though I must con- 
fess, it was no doing of mine, or Bob’s 
either. It was my little sister here, you 
see, that did the whole thing for us. And 
now that she has made the house ready 
for us, she runs it for me. She has all the 
practical sense of the family, haven’t you, 
Harriet darling?” 
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Harriet laughed over the steam of her 
chafing-dish. In the center of each cheek, 
when she laughed, there appeared a phe- 
nomonen like an inverted rose petal— 
a most deceptive little phenomenon; 
though to the naked eye it appeared shal- 
low, like a leaf of the above mentioned 
blossom, yet careful scientific inquiry 
might prove’it sufficiently deep for a man 
—or for several men—to fall in and lose, 
not only himself, but all will for ever 
scrambling out again. 

Billy Wigglesworth’s handsome blue 
eyes gazed at her wistfully, and his breath 
came and went a trifle more rapidly than 
usual as he waited for her reply. 

“Now, Anne!” with a faint deepening 
of her soft color to the tint of the fluffy 
candleshades and embowering orchids, 
“you don’t have to advertise me, you 
know, dear!’ 

“Oh, don’t I?” cried her sister archly. 
“And how am I ever to get rid of a bad 
little thing like you, if I don’t paste up 
the fences with testimonials to your good 
points?” 

Tomlinson’s foot trod faintly on Mc- 
Pherson’s, beneath the protecting folds 
of damask. It was perhaps lucky for Mrs. 
Tomlinson’s peace of mind that she did 
not know how little aid she might expect, 
in the point mentioned, from this par- 
ticular assembly of to-night! 

McPherson smiled stiffly, and with- 
drew his foot. It seemed to him, perhaps, 
that Miss Harriet was in need of a 
strong manly hand, to regulate the al- 
cohol lamp of her chafing-dish. The up- 
right Adams held the heiress’ bottle of 
Worcestershire ; the insinuating Wilkin- 
son endangered his thumb by carving her 
lemons into jagged slices. In spite of 
their strict principles, it was evident that 
the members of the new tontine-associa- 
tion were not set with an uncompromising 
bitterness against rosiness and dimples 
and waving pale brown hair—even when 
the said hair was confined by a comb of 
South-sea tortoise, studded with immense 
emeralds. Billy Wigglesworth’s eye, how- 
ever, was upon the emeralds; then it 
slipped despairingly to the modest little 
rope of pearls and the simple girlish 
frock of white Irish lace beneath them ; 
and as he realized the facts symbolized by 


these delicate adornments, his spirit grew 
cold within him to a degree that rendered 
his sautéd mallard chilly and tasteless 
within his mouth. 

Mrs. Tomlinson’s little Sunday-even- 
ing supper was, beyond possibility of 
doubt, an immense success. 

“There’s no use talking,” declared 
Williams, as with the starlit river at their 
backs, the party strolled toward the hum- 
ming blackness of the elevated, “‘old Bob 
had taste!” 

This candid admission met with no 
immediate response from his high-mind- 
ed associates, partly, no doubt, because 
even the bride’s blooming good-humor 
had not quite dispelled their suspicions 
of Tomlinson’s mercenary spirit, partly 
because they were in the first enjoyment 
of the spicy Havanas of special importa- 
tion, with which their lavish host had 
sped their parting. 

McPherson removed his rosy-tipped 
cigar from the grim, black-fringed slit 
which served him as a mouth. 

“Not a bad little woman!” he admit- 
ted, with caution, “‘not a bad little woman 
at all, and then—her sister! What did 
you think of her, now?” 

The face of the youngest member of 
the party was hidden by the conflicting 
shadows of two neighboring arc-lights, 
else it might have been remarked that his 
boyish features appeared suffused by a 
fine blush, and that he bit at his cigar 
with the jerky vehemence of an Arkan- 
sas congressman enjoying a dry smoke. 
His silence, however, passed unnoticed, 
as Adams responded carelessly : 

“A very pretty girl, well groomed and 
all, but not—” 

“T know what you are going to say,” 
interposed Wilkinson, “not quite our 
style! Of course these Western girls—” 

Van Nostrand’s lazy tones took up the 
tale. 

“Yes, these Western girls! They are all 
very well, stylish and that. But for gen- 
uine seasoned New Yorkers like us, it 
would take more than two millions—” 

Wigglesworth sighed to himself. 
Though his soul revolted indignantly 
from the manner of their expression, it 
was evident to his soberer reason that 
these friends of his were actuated by a 

















more prudent resolution than his own. 
And a half-hour later, as with his Sun- 
day raiment carefully disposed upon its 
hangers, he sat down in his old tweeds 
for a short period of grinding—as his 
eye traveled from the arid tomes before 
him to the walls of the little apartment 
which a month before had appeared so 
splendid to him, he was conscious of a 
sensation which he had never known be- 
fore. There was something in this world 
that he -vanted, with a tender thrill at 
the dream of its possession, an unreason- 
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buildings. The island’s few untortured 
spots of earth stirred into life, clothed 
themselves in moist green, faded to dusty 
olive brown. On al! the avenues, from 
the avenue to Eighth, Spring millinery 
burst its buds, bloomed, wilted, and van- 
ished, or persisted beneath the pretence 
of an ornamental veil. The Social Regis- 
ter was laid useless upon the shelf, though 
the directory was doing as active business 
as ever. In short, it was the latter end 
of July. The Tomlinsons, with the at- 
tractive Miss Harriet Paige, had de- 





The car began its obedient flignt 


ing despair at the looming possibility of 
its loss, which only youth can know. 

“Hang it!” he cried fiercely to himself, 
as he brought his fist down upon the 
table with a desperate energy which set 
his tobacco-box clinking against the 
neighboring bottle of Scotch. “Hang it, 
what business has a girl like that to have 
two million dollars !” 

The Winter snows were carted away, 
the Winter slush dried to whirling dust, 
in the narrow defiles between beetling 
apartment-houses and precipitous office- 





parted for the country-home at Rye, ana 
Billy Wigglesworth remained to broil 
and toil in town. 

Not that he objected to the toiling, 
which he very reasonably regarded, if 
not as the object, at least as the justifica- 
tion of his existence. Even the broiling 
would have appeared as a penalty of 
slight moment, had either process seemed 
to bring him one whit nearer to that ob- 
jective point toward which, since last 
January, his yearning eyes had been fixed. 
This objective point, however, this epit- 
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ome of womanhood, this dream, this 
lustrous vision, this mysterious enchant- 
ment, was circled about with fairy rings 
of green, and the ,reen bore, to a sicken- 
ingly large amount, the stamp of the 
currency of our dear country. 

“T think I see myself,” said Billy to 
himself, something like two thousand 
times in the last six months, “offering 
this hand of mine, which pulls in some- 
thing like two thousand dollars per an- 
num, to the heiress of two millions. Would 
she laugh at my nerve, 1 wonder now !— 
and the other fellows, if they heard of 
it—” 

The other fellows, indeed, had early 
in the game ceased from the assiduous 
attentions which the unfortunate Billy, 
in spite of himself, had prolonged until 
his Beloved’s departure in early June. 
The True-Love Tontine, with its scath- 
ing arraignment of the fortune-hunter, 
still remained as an active principle, a 
hideous living force. The time was near 
at hand, indeed, for its disbanding and 
settlement ; yet for its treasurer and coun- 
sel, even after its legal demise, to court 
the scorn of its members, to proclaim 
himself a renegade from its doctrines of 
manly independence. 

The Polyanthus bore the usual whitish 
brown-holland and straws-in-ice aspect 
which marks the city-club in summer. 
Williams, at the piano, drummed out “So 
Long, Mary” in languid opposition to a 
hand-piano and “Dearie” at the corner 
of the avenue. The rivalry appeared to 
afford him pleasure, and with a ther- 
mometer of ninety-seven, none of the rest 
of the group had the energy to offer mili- 
tant arbitration. The members of the 
True Love Tontine, excepting Van Nos- 
trand, who was off spending his vacation 
in New Jersey with an aunt, who had 
money, sat around in various stages of 
perspiration, bad-temper, and eccentric 
costume which, in fact, suggested any- 
thing but True Love. 

“Tt may be ‘So Long, Mary,’” growled 
McPherson, “but I doubt if it’s so long 
as that. Isn’t an hour enough for you, 
Williams?” 

Williams, with dignity, took his re- 
venge by changing into “Holy City.” 
The crowd groaned feebly—all but Billy 


Wigglesworth, who, before the cold, vir- 
gin charms of an untasted gin-rickey, 
gazed into space, and deliberated, till 
his head grew hotter than the thermome- 
ter, on the answer which he should send 
to the invitation at that moment folded 
in his pocket. 

To accept meant capitulation, humilia- 
tion, if not of one kind, then of another. 
Yet to refuse—impossible! 

“IT say,” Adams’ voice, with nods of 
sudden import, broke in upon the reverie, 
“are all of you chaps asked down to Tom- 
linson’s for the week-end to-morrow ?” 

Billy Wigglesworth, startled, raised 
his unhappy young head. “To Tomlin- 
son’s?” repeated Wilkinson carelessly, as 
he cut the tip of a fresh cigar, “yes, I 
did have a note from Mrs. Tomlinson, 
yesterday—” 

“And are you going?” 

In an unreasonable acuteness of inter- 
est, which raised his temperature at least 
two degrees, young Wigglesworth waited 
for the reply. 

“No, as it happens, I am not,” growled 
Wilkinson languidly; “another engage- 
ment, you see, to fish up at Greenwood 
Lake. Sent Mrs. Tomlinson my regrets, 
to-day !” 

“And you, McPherson?” 

“You think I can leave the office with 
three of the chaps off on their vacations? 
No week-ends for me. Sent Mrs. Tomlin- 
son my regrets, yesterday !” 

Billy sighed mournfully, as the same 
question and the same answer went 
around the circle. That the jovial week- 
end party was not to be, seemed foreor- 
dained ; so why should he run counter to 
the decrees of Providence, by a solitary 
acceptance? And after all, should he not 
be grateful for any exterior aids to his 
resolution of keeping forever out of that 
enchanting, unattainable presence? 

“By the way,” inquired Williams, pur- 
suing his ghoulish task by rattling the 
dry bones of “Bedelia,” “is that girl still 
there with them—that rather pretty little 
thing, Mrs. Tomlinson’s sister?” 

At this inadequate description of her 
who, to him was the World’s Desire, 
Billy started indignantly. The flame of 
his silent wrath was however lost in the 
torrid twilight, as Adams replied with a 














yawn, “Little Miss—little Miss Harriet 
something or other? Yes, her stay is in- 
definitely prolonged, Tomlinson told me 

” 

“More chances for an heiress in New 
York, than in Grand Rapids, Mo., or 
Wis.—which is it anyway?” came Will- 
iams’ voice from the piano—a voice in- 
terrupted by the rattling chuckle which 
did McPherson duty as his laugh. 

“An heiress—pshaw ! What makes you 
think the girl’s an heiress?” he growled 
sardonically, and the gin-rickey half way 
between Billy’s face 
and the table, re- 
turned to the table 
with emphatic sud- 
denness. 

For the first time 
in the conversation, 
Billy found his 
voice. 

“Didn’t Tomlin- 
son tell us so him- 
self,” he asked in 
tones which all his 
effort could not 
make perfectly 
steady, “the first day 
that he asked us to 
meet her, last Jan- 
uary sometime ?” 

“Ves, old Tomlin- 
son, the prize-jollier 
of the crowd! I have 
it on good authority, 
Mrs. Tomlinson’s 
fortune is from her 
uncle, the inventor 
of the Edible Break- 
fast Food. The little one hasn’t a cent 
—that is, except what her sister allows 
her. Old Tomlinson was just trying to be 
funny—to put the joke on us, after our 
getting up that tontine-business you see !”” 

Through the circle ran the rustle of a 
distinct sensation, and Adams laughed 
grimly as he answered : 

“Well, he didn’t catch us, that’s all. 
By the way, that tontine is pretty near 
maturity—I say we appoint a committee 
to go over to Hoboken and look at yachts, 
next week !”” 

This proposal evoked the first anima- 
tion that the crowd had shown. 
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“We'll appoint the treasurer and two 
others, as committee of—Hello, where is 
the treasurer?” 

But at that instant Billy Wigglesworth 
was down-stairs, dictating a rush-mes- 
sage to the night-operator: 


Mrs. ToMLINSON, 
Rye, New York: 

Accept kind invitation many 
thanks expect me to-morrow five-fif- 
teen, 

Witi1am G. WIGGLESWorRTH. 
To-morrow arrived in Rye with five- 
fifteen; with five- 
fifteen arrived the 
train from New 
York, and simul- 
taneously with the 
train, a_ glittering, 
dark green Malaine 
drew up at the neat 
granite curb of the 
little station. And as 
a result of all these 
coincidences, an airy 
shape in pale cream- 
color leaned out 
across the high wall 
of the tonneau, to- 
ward a tall young 
figure in gray tweed 
which, with a curi- 
ousimpatience, 
pushed and jostled 
its way through the 
crowd to the waiting 
automobile. 

“Oh, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth,” cried the 
sweet tones of Miss 
Harriet Paige, “I am so glad to see you!” 

For a moment their eyes met, blue eyes 
and gray. Then, as the newcomer stowed 
himself and his kit-bag in the tonneau 
beside her, the young lady turned away 
with a slight flush to address the waiting 
chauffeur. 

“Take us for a short run down the 
beach road, Rabusson, and see that we 
are home at half-past six!” 

Then as the car began its obedient 
flight, she turned back with one of her 
enchanting laughs to meet the dazed 
smile of the young man beside her. 

“My brother and sister, you see,” she 
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said, “have gone out in the knockabout, 
at New Rochelle, so I have the car to 
myself for the afternoon. I hope you 
don’t object to the idea of a little ride, 
before we go home to dinner?” 

Did he object to it? His reply was 
hardly more than inarticulate through 
the flying air, for he was absorbed in the 
contemplation of a little pointed face, 
tinted by the sun to a delicate transpar- 
ency of brown, and whipped by one or 
two dark, curling locks which had es- 
caped from the confines of the coral- 
colored motoring-veil. It seemed to him 
that that face, and the two clear eyes, 
like gray twilighted pools, which met 
his ardent glance with so inquiring and 
so luminous a gaze—it seemed to him 
that beside him was the one fixed point 
of a flying, twanging universe of rushing 
trees and houses and blue glimpses of the 
sea. And into this unheeded world, 
sweeping past them into the void waste, 
had fallen the barrier which his miscon- 
ception had raised between them. 

In a garbled flash of recollection, a 
line of poetry forced upon him in far-off 
school days, danced brokenly in his brain. 

“She’s not a millionairess, therefore 
to be wooed ; she is a woman, therefore to 
be-—’’ 

Ah, was it possible—was it possible? 
And, in the ecstacy, born of hope and 
of contemplation, which surged upon 
him, he hardly knew when, where or 
how the Great Question escaped from 
his breathless lips. 

He waited while his distracted gaze 
was fixed upon her averted head, wrapped 
in streaming coral color against a back- 
ground of flying blue and green. Then 
all thought was driven from his mind, 
for when her face was turned towards 
him again, it was dyed to a pink which 
melted veil and dimples together into 
one flower-like confusion; her red lips 
quivered in a little smile, in her gray eyes 
there was a liquid transparency whose 
sparkle shed a sudden flood of light upon 
his soul. 

The tonneau walls were high; only 
the chauffeur, if he turned his head, could 
see that her hand was the prisoner of 
his. And at forty-five miles an hour, it 
is not the place of the chauffeur to turn 


his head. Chauffeurs should be cautious. 

The car swooped into a wooded defile, 
where the road dipped between two shad- 
owy banks. 

“Dearest!” said Billy with sudden 
ardor, and a reckless resolution to prove 
his-own unbelievable good fortune. Her 
glance, her hand were in his. As the car 
dashed into the open level again, Billy 
put up his hand, with a blissful laugh, 
to disentangle the pink chiffon streamer 
which had whipped itself about his neck, 
and before they had reached Stamford, 
the wedding was set for October. 

“But tell me,” asked Harriet with her 
little soft laugh, as the car spun along 
above the paling waters of the Sound, 
“Billy dear, how you ever got up your 
courage to ask me? Like Mrs. Todgers, 
I’ve seen the question on your lips a 
dozen times, in the last six months! For 
you were afraid of me, you may as well 
own it; you were awfully afraid of me, 
Billy dear!” 

Billy laughed in blissful security. 
Should he ever again be afraid of any- 
thing in this wide delicious world? 
Nevertheless, he had no shame in ac- 
knowledging the truth of her charge. 

“Of course, I was afraid of you dar- 
ling!” he answered boldly, “for aren’t 
you yourself, the Only One in the whole 
world? And besides, I thought all the 
time, you see, that you were a haughty 
representative of our capitalist class. It 
was only last night that I found out, 
you see, that you didn’t have millions. 
Dearest, that’s the reason, you see, that 
I dared to come to-day!” 

She smiled at him, and for an instant 
he felt her soft fingers tighten upon his 
own. 

“You've come at last, yes, bad boy. 
And now that you are here, you sha’n’t 
get away so easily. But if you got such 
an idea into your head about my millions, 
who was it that disabused you? What 
kind friend—” 

“McPherson,” answered Billy hap- 
pily, “told us last night, it was all a hoax 
about your being an heiress—” 

He stopped short. To his surprise, her 
bright face showed a shadow of annoy- 
ance. Then she broke into a peal of her 
own delightful laughter. 














“Mr. McPherson!” She repeated the 
name after Billy with a delicate mock- 
ery. “Upon my word, that’s good of Mr. 
McPherson to go around with stories 
about me—” 

Billy stared at her bewildered. “What 
do you mean, dear?” he asked. 

She tossed her head with its streaming 
wreaths of coral and flying strands of 
dark hair. 

“Nothing,” she cried with a laugh, 
“but it amuses me. How does he 
expect his secrets to be kept, I 
wonder, if he doesn’t refrain from 
gossiping about other people?” 

Billy’s bewilderment grew on 
him. 

““McPherson’s secrets ?” he asked. 
“What secrets? Ah!” 

She laughed into his suddenly 
comprehending eyes. “What?” he 
said, “you mean to say that Mc- 
Pherson—” 

She nodded. “Last January,” she 
answered. 

Billy gasped. “I noticed,” he re- 
flected aloud, “that he has not 
called since January. But McPher- 
son. I can’t understand it!” 

She made a pretence of draw- 
ing away her hand. 

“You flatter me, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth!” she said with dignity; 
“you find it incomprehensible that 
a gentleman should wish to marry 
me?” 

He shook his head, still speech- 
less from the amazing blow of her reve- 
lation. 

With laughing resentment, Harriet 
swept on: 

“Very well, though it is not nice in me, 
I admit it, to tell such things, then I 
can assure you, there have been other 
people! Mr. McPherson was not the only 
one, before you finally decided to do me 
the honor—” 

“What?” cried Billy, his head swim- 
ming. “What?” 

She held up her fingers daintily check- 
ing off the names. 

“In January,” she said, “there were 
Mr. McPherson, Mr. Adams. In Febru- 
ary, Mr. Williams, Mr. Van Nostrand, 
Mr. Wilkinson. In March—” 
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“You mean to say,” interrupted Billy, 
“that those men have all proposed to you, 
those chaps from the Polyanthus, that 
wouldn’t marry money on any account 
—and we found out only yesterday, that 
you didn’t have millions to your name!” 

She nodded her head solemnly, and 
her delicate tones came to him crisp and 
unmistakable through the wind of their 
flight. 

? 


“Every single one of them!” she said. 





Billy Wiggtesworth 


Then, as Billy continued to sit silent, 
and staring, she turned toward him with 
a sudden laughing vexation. 

“I think,” she cried, “that we have 
talked long enough about your friends. 
Now let’s talk about ourselves—that’s 
the only really interesting subject in the 
world, I’m sure!” 

Billy turned back to her. 

“Dearest,” he said, “when I think that 
you have thrown away al! of those other 
chaps for me! For Wilkinson is making 
a pile of money, every year; and Van 
Nostrand is going to have a half million 
or so from his aunt. And I, how much 
do I make? We'll have to begin pretty 
small at first, you know. But I'll work 
so hard for you, dear! And then—” a 
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sudden idea, humorous, delicious, com- 
forting, flashed into his mind, “and then, 
darling, there’s a little money, you see, 
that I can count upon at once. Just a 
thousand or so—enough to furnish a lit- 
tle apartment for us—” 

She turned her pretty pink face and 
gray eyes toward him. 

“What!” she said, “are you so proud, 
you wont let me use any of my own 
money? I have such a tiresome heap of it 
—dearest boy, help me to spend it, don’t 
be stuffy about it, please !” 

He took in his breath, which the flying 
air tore from him and tangled into a 
gasp. 

“What!” he cried, “you mean to say, 
you're an heiress after all! You mean to 
say, that McPherson—” 

“Called the grapes sour? He’s not the 
first, poor man!” she answered placidly. 
“But remember, Billy dearest, you are 
caught now, with all your pride. Though 
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just to please you,” she leaned toward 
him with a suddenly revealed tenderness 
throbbing in her voice, “just for you, I'll 
let you furnish that flat to start with, my 
independent darling!” 

He laughed ruefully at a sudden idea. 

“No,” he said slowly, “I am afraid I 
made a little mistake just now. You see 
what a beggar you have chosen for your 
husband, dear Harriet. I am not a thou- 
sand dollars in, after all, I am a thou- 
sand dollars out!” 

The car turned in at a poppy-bordered 
road. At the far end of the smooth green 
lawn, upon the wide vine-covered piazza, 
appeared the waiting forms of the genial 
Tomlinson and his chubby, smiling wife. 
With a long drawn breath of happiness, 
Billy tightened his clasp upon the soft 
fingers enclosed in his own. 

“But ah!” he cried, “what do I care 
for the tontine, after all, now that I have 
the true love.” 
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HAT I want is atmosphere,” said 
Strang, finishing the last drop of 
his black coffee, and feeling for his 
cigaret case. “I cannot live without at- 
mosphere! I confess to a longing for 
the sort of nocturnal prowling indulged 
in by Haroun-al-Raschid, for instance. 
He had but to skulk, disguised, around 
the back of his palace, and marvelous ad- 
ventures befell him ; adventures seen in a 
glow of old gold and blue, toned down 
with a haze of hasheesh smoke, and ac- 
companied by the faint whining of a 
one-stringed fiddle. I fancy the Just One 
would perish from very ennui in New 
York, with all its boasted resources.” 
“Now, curiously enough, you are en- 
tirely wrong,” said Thornton, who had 
listened patiently to Strang’s jeremiad. 
“Where are we to look for adventures? 


Where dwell men and women, with the 
capacities to love, hate, envy, and fear 
one another. Why, if I were desirous of 
genuine adventures, barring, of course, as 
you have said, crime and intrigue, I 
should settle in New York or London.” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Strang, flick- 
ing the ash from his cigaret. “You might 
walk the streets of New York for a 
month, with no more exciting adventure 
than a word or so with some wretched 
creature of the town, or a few questions 
from a suspicious patrolman. Of course, 
if you were to select the right section, you 
might get sand-bagged, if that be your 
idea of an adventure!” 

“Billy, you could not intelligently seek 
an enterprise for a week without unearth- 
ing several! If in Bagdad, why not New 
York?” 

















Thornton leaned forward eagerly. 

“T admit only the last objection,” said 
Thornton, ‘and that merely in degree. 
The police are always a nuisance, and 
quite without imagination. Nevertheless, 
an adventure of to-day should prove 
equally as fascinating as one in ancient 
Bagdad or Paris; modern conditions 
have, on the whole, added to the complex 
problem of life. 

“Look here,” he said, ‘‘to put an end to 
the discussion, I will wager a bottle of 
wine that we can enjoy an adventure any 
evening you like.” 

“Do you mean to tell me you could 
be certain of going out now and unearth- 
ing a mystery, as you would buy an even- 
ing-paper ?” 

Thornton smiled. “I simply say that I 
will wager a bottle of wine,” he declared, 
“that we can have our adventure on any 
night, for the asking. If you care to bet 
that we fail on three successive nights, 
then I will give you odds of five to three, 
or even a little better.” 

“Tt is a foolish bet for you to make, but 
I will take it,” said Strang. 

“Done!” cried Thornton with hearti- 
ness. “Foolish bets are the ones you 
should take up. We are in street-clothes, 
which is fortunate, as an adventure is an 
impromptu function, and does not al- 
ways terminate at a fashionable hour; 
and dinner-coats look rakish at break- 
fast.” 

“Where shall we go to seek our for- 
tune?” asked Strang, a little suspiciously, 
settling back to enjoy a cigar. 

“There you go again, Billy! Always 
the idea that one must go somewhere; 
that nothing interesting can happen at 
home. Why go anywhere? Adventure 
spells chance; and Dame Fortune is ca- 
pricious. Follow her too hard and she 
will flee from you. If you really care to go 
anywhere, and have a good reason for it, 
by all means let us go. Otherwise, I find 
this coffee excellent, your company de- 
lightful. Where can we seek a better 
place in which to await our adventure? 
It is rather stuffy here, but I daresay it is 
most everywhere to-night.” 

“Oh very well, Jim; if you really wish 
to buy me a bottle of wine, and are tak- 
ing this delicate way to do it, I am quite 
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agreeable. I make only one suggestion: 
let us open the bottle now, whoever pays 
for it.” 

“Good idea that,” agreed Thornton; 
and they were shortly enjoying a cool, 
beady flask of Burgundy. 

“Adventures,” said Thornton, in the 
confidential period of the third glass, 
“come to those who are in a receptive 
and attentive mood. Your mood is re- 
ceptive, but not attentive; therefore, you 
overlook most promising openings. Mine 
is attentive, but not receptive; therefore, 
I seldom follow up a clew, because I am 
too indolent to care for the real toil and 
trouble an adventure frequently entails. 

“The slightest perusal of your morn- 
ing-paper must convince you that scores 
of adventures are taking place all about 
you; some of them, as crimes solved by 
the police ; others cleverly guessed by the 
reporters ; but many remaining as enig- 
mas. See any promising material here- 
abouts ?” 

Strang glanced carelessly at the pa- 
trons of the place. A fat German and his 
wife, with two babies, noisily exploring 
their krafft-suppe; a thin, hirsute for- 
eigner, evidently Italian, speculating 
sadly upon a ragout; an overdressed 
man, with flushed face, talking earnest- 
ly to an insolently pretty girl, who 
shrugged her slim shoulders beneath 
their black net lace; and a pale young 
man wrangling with the waiter over the 
menit. 

“Nothing doing, Jim!” 

“Look again; use your eyes and ears, 
son. Adventures do not begin with the 
explosion of a bomb, except in Russia!” 

Strang scrutinized the diners more 
closely. 

“Not an adventure there, I would 
wager another bottle, unless you care to 
follow up the horsey man and the girl in 
black. And that is not my idea at all, as 
I have told you.” 

Thornton sighed. “I should like an- 
other bottle, well enough; but I fear we 
lack the time. As you refuse to use your 
eyes, use mine. At my right sits a young 
chap in a blue funk over his dinner.” 

**Ves,”” 

“He has been amusing the waiter for a 
few minutes.” 
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“Oh! You did notice it? Well, what 
seems to be the trouble?” 

“How should I know? He has just 
paid for a drink. Probably he thinks they 
overcharged him!” 

“But he gave a liberal tip when he 
paid ?” 

“Well, then, I suppose he did not like 
his drink!” 

“He immediately ordered another.” 

“Well,” cried Strang, in exasperation, 
“how should I know? You don’t expect 
me to pry into the altercations of a man 
with his waiter?” 

“Sometimes I do. You musn’t be too 
squeamish in the pursuit of adventure. 
Otherwise, it were better for you to seek 
it in melodrama, by the simple process of 
buying a ticket. 

“The young man in question came in 
here ten minutes ago, perfectly sober, 
very pale, and evidently under strong ex- 
citement. He drank two ‘Oak Trees’ off- 
hand, before he consulted the menu. He 
seemed positively afraid of that simple 
bit of pasteboard. He treated it as people 
sometimes treat telegrams. He longed to 
read it, but feared to; or so it seemed to 
me. At length he seized it and his eye 
traveled down about a third of its length 
—say to the fish-paragraph—and then 
stopped. He eagerly placed his order, 
and while awaiting it his nervousness 
seemed to increase. 

“He drummed upon the table, toyed 
with his knife and fork, lighted a cigaret, 
laid it on the ash-tray, forgot it, and 
lighted another. Then his waiter returned 
without the order. He apologized; the 
young man was furious. All this appar- 
ently escaped you, save altercation with 
the waiter. Do you see anything unusual 
in it now?” 

“T see a very ill-mannered fellow, by 
your account; nothing more.” 

Thornton’s reply to this was curious. 
He scribbled a few lines on the back of 
his visiting-card, and sent it across to the 
young man, who sat, the picture of de- 
jection, his chin on his two fists, staring 
gloomily at the menu. 

“Jim, what crazy thing have you done 
now?” demanded Strang, his sense of 
propriety roused. 

“IT have sent for our Knight of the 


Rueful Countenance; simple observa- 
tion can do no more for us. We need his 
assistance. It is better to send for him 
than to go to him; it attracts less atten- 
tion, and renders a possible rebuff less 
conspicuous. If you must have your ad- 
venture, you must brave possible rebuffs ; 
you cannot always afford to wait for the 
other fellow to speak first. But if looks 
are any criterion, he will not stand on 
ceremony to-night.” 

In fact, at this moment, the pale 
young man, who was with difficulty 
roused by the waiter, received the card, 
read it absent-mindedly, re-read it, then 
glanced across, and without displaying 
either hesitation or enthusiasm rose and 
came to their table, with an air of listless 
inquiry. 

“My name you already know,” began 
Thornton, with the friendly courtesy 
which was his natural air, “and this is 
my friend, William Strang. Mr. Strang 
dines at the Rospigliosi frequently, and 
is well acquainted with the management. 
He could not help observing your dis- 
satisfaction with your waiter, and would 
be charmed to present you in person to 
the proprietor, whose delight it is to as- 
sure to his patrons every facility the place 
affords.” 

“But—” began Strang, recalling that 
the proprietor was now abroad buying 
his annual shipment of wines. 

Thornton trod remorselessly upon 
Strang’s foot, choosing, with his unerring 
instinct, a particular corn most certain 
to distract his attention. 

The stranger had seemed to pay but 
little attention to Thornton’s address, 
and slumped dejectedly in a chair, his 
hands in his pockets. He was rather a 
good looking chap, of a possible twenty- 
five years, carefully dressed, and belong- 
ing, Thornton guessed, to the class of 
idle, but not vulgar well-to-do. 

Seeing that he was disinclined to talk, 
Thornton signaled to a passing waiter, 
and ordered three “Absinthe Climbers,” 
a specialty of the establishment. When 
they were served, he raised his glass and 
said courteously. 

“As you do not choose to avail your- 
self of our well-meant offer, I beg of you 
to pledge us, in token that you do not re- 
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sent it, and we will take our departure 

Upon this the stranger sat up with a 
jerky suddenness, raised his glass, and 
emptied it at a gulp. 

Now, one of the qualities of an “‘Ab- 
sinthe Climber’’ is this: It does certainly 
stimulate conversation. Scarcely had the 
seductive liquor flowed down the throat 
of the young man than he brightened 
visibly, and evinced a disposition to talk, 
a disposition Thornton did nothing what- 
ever to combat. 

“My name, gentlemen, is Asher— 
Howard Asher, of this city. I presume 
you can believe that. But to expect you 
to believe my dilemma which I very 
much regret having made so noticeable, 
is to place a strain upon credulity it was 
never made to bear. There are times when 
I do not believe it myself! And as noth- 
ing you can possibly do will assist me in 
the slightest degree, I cannot think of 
wearying you with my private affairs.” 

Although he smiled pleasantly, his 
words came uncomfortably close to being 
a rebuff ; but Thornton was not to be put 
off so easily. 

“My dear Mr. Asher,” he responded 
genially, “I believe I am the most credu- 
lous man living. Why, I even believe 
what I read in the Sunday-papers! And 
as for Strang here, his faith is positively 
childlike. 

“Not for worlds would we intrude on 
your personal secrets; but how dare you 
assume that neither of us can be of any 
assistance to you? You know nothing of 
our influence, means, or resources. If your 
secret is one of delicacy, I hasten to prof- 
fer our apologies and depart; if it in- 
volves, let us say, a little adventure, here 
are two men boring each other to death 
for want of something to do. May I not 
hope that you are sent here to save us 
from ourselves ?” 

The stranger laughed mirthlessly. 

“Unless one of you chances to have a 
morsel of green turtle, I do not see how 
you can possibly serve me, keenly as I ap- 
preciate an interest I have no right to ex- 
pect. However, as my dilemma terminates 
here, and there is nothing more I can do, 
I will gladly repay your kindness in the 
only manner possible, by telling you my 
story. Unfortunately, there is no chance 
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for an adventure, and although I am a 
ruined man, there is an element of opera 
bouffe which robs even my ruin of any 
dignity.” 

He fumbled in his pocket, produced a 
folded paper, and continued. 

“This is a record of my bet—my fool 
bet—made two months ago at the Coro- 
net Club. Are either of you gentlemen 
members ?” 

Strang bowed silently. 

“Then you may possibly know Mr. 
Faraway—Mr. Allan Faraway?” 

“IT have the merest bowing acquaint- 
ance with him,” was the reply. 

“T envy you! Unfortunately, I know 
him more intimately. Mr. Faraway and I 
are enamored of the same lady—a most 
charming young person, I assure you, and 
an artist of great promise. May I ask you 
to pledge her in another of these—these 
‘Absinthe Climbers?’ That is it. Let us 
pledge her—now that she passes out of 
my life forever.” 

Asher sat smoking in silence until the 
drinks were served, and the toast drunk. 

“T am not a wealthy man; in fact, as 
New York goes, I am a poor one,” he re- 
sumed. “I possess or shall possess for a 
few hours, about $30,000, conservatively 
invested. On the income I live cheerfully 
but not noisily. 

“When I relate to you the terms of this 
wager,” indicating the folded paper, 
“you will see why I have never dared to 
set up in business. I lack the commercial 
mind. 

“Two months ago I dined with Fara- 
way at the Coronet Club. I may say that 
at the time I had no notion of his feelings 
towards Miss—towards the lady I have 
referred to. During the dinner our talk 
drifted, or so I thought—although I now 
suppose Faraway cleverly steered it that 
way—towards the irksomeness of a re- 
stricted diet, of which our dinner had 
been no example. We had enjoyed some 
especially delicious turtle-steaks, pre- 
pared by the admirable Josef. 

“‘Tsn’t it singular,’ remarked Fara- 
way, ‘that one so quickly tires of delica- 
cies, especially delicacies possessing a 
characteristic flavor! Now, I suppose 
there are not three men in New York 
who could endure this admirable turtle, 
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though served in all the infinite variety 
of the ingenious Josef, once a day for a 
month.’ 

“‘ ‘Nonsense,’ I objected. ‘A man might 
grow mortally sick of it, but he could do 
it, if it were made worth his while! Most 
of us eat bread, coffee, and potatoes at 
least once a day all the year round, for 
that matter !’ 

“<*That is not the same thing at all,’ 
said Faraway. ‘Coffee is not a food any- 
how; and neither bread nor potatoes 
have any very distinct flavor, as turtle 
has. Do you remember the story of the 
young man who wagered that he could 
eat quail—’ 

“*You don’t mean to tell me,’ I inter- 
rupted, ‘that you believe that hoary old 
fable ?’ 

“ ‘Never mind what I believe,’ said 
Faraway ; ‘we are all more or less tinc- 
tured with superstition, in one form or 
another! I will bet you can’t eat grecn 
turtle once a day for one month; and I 
will bet anything up to $25,000 on it.’ 

“Now, I knew Faraway to be tremen- 
dously rich, and a reckless spender. I 
felt absolutely confident of being able to 
eat green turtle once a day for a whole 
year, if necessary; I could get it down, 
somehow. The temptation seized me to 
double my fortune by taking advantage 
of his voluntary proposition. Among oth- 
er things, $25,000 added to what I al- 
ready possessed, would enable me to 
marry without hardship. If you only 
knew the girl, gentlemen—” 

Asher had suddenly digressed, but 
he almost instantly checked himself, 
however. 

“To make a short story of it, I accept- 
ed his wager for the full amount, and it 
was agreed that once a day I should eat 
green turtle, cooked to suit my fancy, 
and that I should record the date and 
place, and append in each case the sig- 
nature of the waiter serving me. These 
stipulations were entirely satisfactory to 
me, as I should not have cared to have 
Faraway pass over $25,000 to me on my 
mere say So. 

“You will observe that Faraway had 
bet a sum practically equal to my entire 
fortune ; a fact I now suspect that he was 
quite well aware of. At any rate, equally 
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pleased with our wager, we parted, 
agreeing to meet at the Coronet one 
month later; the bet was to run from 
eight o’clock of the morning after the 
day I dined with Faraway. Perhaps this 
story bores you, gentlemen?” 

“No! No!” he was assured. ‘Go on.” 

“Well, for about ten days I was per- 
fectly happy. I had, as I believed, doubled 
my fortune by a method not held dis- 
honorable among gentlemen, and which 
entailed no hardship on my part. I called 
frequently on the clever little artist I in- 
tended to propose to as soon as my wager 
vas won. 

“The only fly in my ointment, gentle- 
men, was the discovery that Mr. Allan 
Faraway was also a pretty regular caller 
at her studio. I ran across him several 
times ; and as I could not regard these as 
mere coincidences, I was forced to the 
disagreeable conclusion that he must also 
call a good many times when I was not 
there. However, though Floretta showed 
in her frank, honest way that she liked 
him, I felt that she liked me even better, 
and I knew that Faraway’s money would 
not count against me with her. So on the 
whole I enjoyed myself immensely. 

“Of course I spent rather more than 
formerly, as men invariably do when they 
believe they have the money as good as 
in their fists. The green turtle caused me 
no anxiety whatever. I scarcely even grew 
tired of it, because I never ate it served 
twice alike; and as I patronized the best 
chefs in the city, the turtle was usually 
disguised in a halo of brilliant sauces; 
and I lunched and dined on soups, stews, 
chafing-dish creations, cutlets, and filets, 
until I verily believe I became no mean 
connoisseur of the lordly dish. 

“Then, one day, I encountered unex- 
pected difficulty in finding any green 
turtle. It seemed to have disappeared 
simultaneously from the menus of the 
cafés I had been accustomed to patronize. 
I was obliged to seek a new place—sever- 
al new places—before I secured any. It 
puzzled me a little, it being in the height 
of the season for the dish. The next day 
it was even harder to obtain. The day aft- 
er I was in a panic, it being late at night 
before I ran to earth a turtle-soup in an 
obscure restaurant, unknown to me. 

















“One day of the following week I was 
obliged to purchase some at a fishmarket, 
and cook it myself; and the price had 
trebled within the week, so the dealer 
told me, although he could furnish no 
reason for the shortage. 

“Even then, idiot as I was, I did not 
suspect the truth, that Faraway was 
slowly but surely cornering the local 
market. Had I surmised this, I should 
have departed for Philadelphia or Balti- 
more. As it was, I found myself driven 
to wretched expedients, and my pleas- 
ant days were at an end. I had no time 
now to call at the studio, while perfectly 
assured that Faraway was profiting to the 
full at my expense. All my hours were 
occupied in pursuing the elusive turtle. 

“One night, in particular, after a 
weary hunt lasting all day, I found some 
turtle in a sordid little German chop- 
house; and it was undeniably tainted. 
The waiter tried to dissuade me from 
ordering any, and was sorely puzzled by 
my insistence; and I had the devil of a 
time securing his attestation that I had 
partaken of it. He made certain that I 
must be an inspector looking for infrac- 
tions of the pure food laws; I had to tip 
him $5, and even at that I am convinced 
that he signed an alias. I was obliged to 
eat the entire order, this being part of 
our agreement ; and ill enough I was aft- 
er it! 

“Two days later, which brings us to 
this very afternoon, I came across a news- 
paper-paragraph which suddenly en- 
lightened my stupid brain. It was to the 
effect that an unknown party had pur- 
chased an entire carload of several hun- 
dred green turtles destined for New 
York, paying a heavy premium for them ; 
and that gourmets were likely to grumble 
at the ‘Turtle Famine,’ as it was 
expressed. 

“Then I knew that Faraway had 
played me as a poker-sharp plays a nov- 
ice, and that he stood in to win my mon- 
ey, and my sweetheart; for in all New 
York I do not suppose, gentlemen, there 
is a bit of the succulent turtle as large as 
my thumb! 

“Of course it cost him something to do 
this, but I am positive that he would 
cheerfully spend three times the amount 
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of the wager, if necessary, to freeze me 
out, as he knows I will not present my- 
self penniless, as a suitor, to Floretta; 
and with me out of the way, his coast is 
reasonably clear. To confirm my suspi- 
cions, I visited several of the leading 
wholesalers of sea-food, and each and all 
told me that some mysterious person had 
cornered the turtle-market most effect- 
ively; though for what purpose, they 
could not guess, as there was no shortage 
in the South, and no effort was being 
made to throw a limited supply on the 
local market at enhanced prices. 

“This, then, is my predicament, gen- 
tlemen: If between now and eight to- 
morrow morning I am unable to obtain a 
dish of turtle, I lose my $25,000 and the 
sweetest girl in New York. I believe I 
know better than any other man in town 
where to look for the delicacy ; and when 
I am entirely at a loss, of what possible 
assistance can you be to me, unless one of 
you chances to have a private aquar- 
ium ?” 

He smiled in a _ ghastly attempt at 
mirth, and sank wearily back in his chair. 

After a silence of some duration, 
Thornton remarked: 

“Do you know, Mr. Asher, you seem 
to me to have been a good deal of a fool ? 
Pardon me, if I speak brusquely; but 
just consider: You make a preposterous 
wager—all things considered, an out- 
rageous wager. Then, instead of studying 
it in all its phases, you grasp merely the 
obvious inference that this man Faraway 
evidently intended you to grasp. At every 
stage of the game, you play into his 
hands. He does not stack the cards; you 
deal him aces! Not until the scheme is 
thrust under your very nose do you scent 
danger. 

“You should have been alert. As you 
say, at the first hint of a scarcity of 
green turtle, you should have fled from 
New York as if it were Gomorrah. It 
was from the first obvious, even to you, 
that on the surface Faraway’s bet was 
futile; yet, it never occurred to you to 
look beneath the surface. Excuse my 
bluntness, for we are going to try to help 
ou!” 

“Oh, I know I have been an ass!’ as- 
sented Asher, gloomily. “And as for 
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helping me, it is too late for that now. 
All that you can do, if you are so minded, 
is to help me to forget it all for this last 
night!” 

‘“‘We are not so minded,” said Thorn- 
ton firmly, consulting his watch. “It is 
now nine o’clock; we have eleven hours, 
if I have correctly understood you, in 
which to save you. This is not time for 
forgetting !” 

‘Turning briskly to Strang, who had 
remained a silent and absorbed listener, 
Thornton said: 

“We may as well begin here as any- 
where, Billy. You are at home in the P.cs- 
pigliosi. Call the head waiter, please!” 

Strang bestirred himself and sent for 
the old man who has served the Maison 
Rospigliosi so many years. 

“We want some green turtle, Jean,” 
explained Strang. “We want it badly, 
and we do not care what it costs.”’ 

“T am sorry, sir,’ confessed the digni- 
fied Jean, “but green turtle is not to be 
had at any price. I do not believe there is 
any in New York.” 

“But why, Jean? It is in season, isn’t 
it?” 

“It should be, sir, and I cannot ex- 
plain why it is so scarce. They say there 
is a turtle-trust, sir. I do not know, sir.” 

Asher groaned. “I would give $5,000 
for one plateful!”” he murmured. 

The imperturbable Jean did not even 
glance at him. Nothing a diner-out 
might say ever surprised Jean. All old 
head waiters lose the capacity to be sur- 
prised. 

“When did you last serve any green 
turtle?” questioned Thornton, taking a 
hand again. 

“We have not served any here, sir, 
since Thursday week; but there was a 
small steak on ice this very afternoon. 
We sold it to a party who took it to be 
cooked outside, sir.” 

“Perhaps they would sell it to us, if 
we should explain!” cried Asher, eager- 
ly. “Do you know who bought it ?” 

“TI am sorry, sir, but I do not,” admit- 
ted Jean. “It was no one I have ever 
seen at the Rospigliosi, sir. We sell many 
things—game, patties, pastry, and the 
like, to strangers who have been recom- 
mended to us by regular patrons.” 


“T’ll bet Faraway bought that steak !” 
Asher bitterly grumbled. 

“Well, that is about all we can do 
along this line,” said Thornton, dismis- 
sing the old waiter. “Let us exercise our 
ingenuity. I thrive under opposition, and 
become positively obstinate. Let me see.” 

He leaned his chin on his hand, and 
pondered deeply. 

“Here is a chance—a mere straw,” he 
announced at length. “I am not a New 
Yorker, and belong to no clubs here; but 
my brother is a member of the Apician. 
The cooking is rather exceptional there, 
and the company dreadfully stupid ; it is 
really a galaxy of gourmands. My broth- 
er always gives me a card, but, truth to 
tell, I prefer a dinner of herbs to the 
sort of alimentary repartee that prevails 
at the Apician. 

“This is Friday; there should be a 
weekly symposium there to-night. If there 
is any green turtle in New York, it is as 
likely to be found there as any place I 
can think of, especially as it is so scarce. 
The Apicians dote on rarities, and feebly 
imitate the Romans with their nighting- 
gales’ tongues and camels’ humps. Yes, I 
think it worth while to try the Apician. I 
should never feel quite satisfied unless 
we did.” 

Thornton sent for a messenger, and 
rushed a card to the Apician, requesting 
a menu, signing his brother’s name. 

“See here,” Asher spoke up, “I will 
not stir a step unless it is agreed that I 
am to bear all expenses.” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Strang and 
Thornton in unison. 

“Perhaps. But that is my decision. If 
I win, I shall have enough anyhow; if I 
lose, it wont matter. I will accept your 
kindly tendered assistance, but not a cent 
of your money. Do not strip me of my 
last shred of self-respect !” 

“Very well,” assented Thornton easi- 
ly. “As you like. But what is it you are 
going to <o if you lose?” 

“T don’t know,” confessed Asher bit- 
terly. “I never dared make an investment 
in my life. I have no business-instincts. 
All my money is in banks. If I lose, I 
shall have to draw most of it out any- 
how; I may take the few odd thousand 
left me and have one glorious month in 

















Paris, or I may give it all to some Home, 
with the stipulation that I be cared for 
during life.” 

“The latter is the sounder proposi- 
tion,” said Thornton, “but neither one 
especially appeals to me. I think we had 
better win!” 

The moments dragged on, with desul- 
tory chat and a few more “Absinthe 
Climbers,” until the messenger returned, 
with a menu of the Friday symposium 
of the Apicians. 

Scarcely had Thornton paid the boy 
and glanced at the menu, than he sprang 
from the table, called out to his com- 
panions over his shoulders and darted out 
of the door. 

In a trice they had followed him, and 
were speeding away in an electric-cab. 

“No time to lose!” panted Thornton. 
“Feed begins in ten minutes; green tur- 
tle a Ja Maryland ; greedy Apicians wont 
leave a spoonful if we are late. They 
have no prejudices against second help- 
ings of anything they fancy! My card 
will admit ‘bearer and friends’ at ten 
dollars per.” 

So it did. And just as the three sank on 
their couches in the triclinium of the 
Apician Club, a file of waitresses, clad in 
soft white gowns and wreathed with 
roses, entered with steaming tureens. 

A tremulous sigh of satisfaction es- 
caped from Asher’s lips, as he saw his 
troubles happily terminated. 

Thornton’s eyes sparkled with satis- 
faction. 

“This was easy,” he remarked. “I am 
almost sorry our adventure ends so 
tamely. But, had we failed here, I will 
confess to you that I should have had no 
mortal idea what to do next! Fall to— 
this is the hardest club to get into in 
town ; hope no one recognizes you two as 
New Yorkers, or my poor brother will 
surely be fired. Only non-residents ad- 
mitted, and they blamed seldom. I do not 
have to introduce you to anyone; no one 
here thinks or talks, of anything save 
‘vittles’ and drink. Once by old Cerberus 
at the door, no questions asked.” 

His monologue was cut short by a low 
moan from the prostrate Asher, awk- 
wardly sj rawled on his couch. 

“Tt’s only conger-eel!” he whispered, 
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and his face seemed to have grown years 
older. 

“You don’t tell me!” cried Thornton, 
greatly perturbed. “Is this possible and 
at the Apician? I don’t know,” tasting 
his soup; “it seems like most turtle-soup 
I have had!” 

“It probably is,” groaned Asher. 
“Most turtle soup is conger-eel! But 
they can’t tell me anything about chelo- 
niidae or any of its imitators. I know!” 

A tear splashed gently into his eel- 
soup. 

“Why go back of the records?” urged 
Strang, who was immensely comfortable, 
and who wondered if he could ever 
screw up his resolution to rise from the 
couch. ‘Theoretically, and on the au- 
thority of a famous epicurean club, this 
is turtle-soup. It is at least as much so 
as most we eat, as you say yourself. Aint 
that good enough for Faraway?” 

“It’s not good enough for me, and 
that’s the main point,” Asher warmly in- 
sisted. “I am going to win fairly, or lose 
and go down in black ruin!” 

“T’ll tell you what,” Thornton offered. 
“T know the chef quite well; in fact, he 
is a sort of protegé of my brother. I'll 
slip quietly up-stairs and find out all 
about it. You are so surfeited with turtle, 
Asher, that your taste may be temporari- 
ly paralyzed anyhow. Wait for me.” 

As quietly as possible he slid from his 
couch, hardly noticed by the busy Api- 
cians, who were discussing their soup 
and sherry with inarticulate grunts of 
satisfaction, each one strictly intent on 
his own 

The soup was removed, and an alleged 
turbot of astonishing size was being 
ushered in, when Thornton’s disconsolate 
visage emerged from the Corinthian 
doorway of the triclinium, and his beck- 
oning finger summoned them from the 
feast. 

Asher rose with the alacrity of despair, 
Strang with the regret of a slightly cor- 
pulent young man enamored of his sur- 
roundings. 

“It is conger-eel all right, all right,” 
whispered Thornton, as he hurried them 
forth to the waiting cab 

“Chef nearly had a convulsion; said 
he was ruined man if it ever leaked out. 
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Not a scrap of turtle to be had, he says ; 
and knowing the rage of the Apicians 
whenever a number is changed on their 
eating-program, he took a chance on con- 
ger-eel. He got by, too; all except you, 
Asher. 

“Incidentally, my reputation as a con- 
noisseur is made with him. Of ccurse I 
promised to guard his guilty secret with 
my life. We must hurry now; time is on 
the wing.” 

Thornton directed the chauffeur to 
drive to the nearest apothecary’s, where 
he purchased their only business-direct- 
ory at a fabulous price, and tore out the 
pages containing an inventory of the va- 
rious cafés and restaurants. 

There ensued several hours of a long, 
stern chase of the elusive turtle, and a 
wearisome round of cafés—glittering ca- 
fés; dull, sordid cafés; risqué and ultra- 
Bohemian cafés; foreign and domestic 
cafés ; rich and exclusive cafés. 

Though they really touched but the 
outer circle of New York’s myriad eat- 
ing-places, it seemed, after a few hours, 
that they had visited enough to feed the 
nations of the world at a sitting. 

It was a rapid flight, a sudden pause, 
a glare of electric-lights, a burst of mu- 
sic, perhaps, a babel of laughter and talk, 
a furtive scanning of the szenu, the ar- 
rival of an impassive waiter with napkin 
over arm and glasses of ice-water on a 
tray, a hurried question, the shrugging 
of servile shoulders, and away again into 
the night. 

Often, however, they paused long 
enough for a round of drinks ; thus their 
courage and enthusiasm gradually rose, 
despite repeated failures. 

Now and again Thornton would 
nudge Strang and point out to him the 
fringe of an adventure. 

“Here,” he would say, glancing at some 
tragic face beneath a picture-hat, “beck- 
ons a rare emprise.” Or again. “Yonder 
hovers a mystery ;” and he would indi- 
cate some party of late diners who for 
one reason or another caught his fancy. 

“In fact,” he declared, having arrived 
at the oracular stage, “I cannot compre- 
hend how one could possibly spend a 
single night in any café in New York, 
and avoid an adventure! Have we not a 


wager on the subject, my friend? And 
are we not, ourselves, already embarked 
on a desperate cruise?” 

Desperate, indeed, it seemed. But at 
least the monotony of the succession of 
fast thinning cafés was about to be 
broken. 

Towards dawn they found themselves 
alighting before a restaurant of some 
ostentation. Here shining brass griffins 
guarded a doorway of imitation verde 
antique; within were vast French mir- 
rors, a ceiling of scandalous nymphs con- 
vulsively making their way through 
masses of cloud, like rolls of absorbent 
cotton, a skillful contrast of ebony panel- 
ing, and some expensively framed warn- 
ings that the management must disclaim 
all knowledge of or responsibility for lost 
hats or umbrellas. 

A few sleepy waiters nodded within, 
and a solitary patron occupied a central 
table. 

Not for at least three cafés had the 
trio assauged their now consuming 
thirst ; the sickly dawn, the massive mir- 
rors, above all, the spasmodic nymphs, 
depressed them exceedingly. 

Without asking the usual question of 
the waiter, who resurrected himself from 
some dark corner in the rear; without 
consulting the menu even, they ordered 
three long, frigid, Scotch high-balls, 
dwelling lovingly on the word. 

And even as they waited dully in the 
growing light, the ghastly half-dawn 
that serves chiefly to blur the electric- 
bulbs, the nostrils of Mr. Howard Asher 
expanded like the nostrils of the battle- 
sniffing steed; and in a tragic whisper 
he swore that he smelled the ambrosial 
odor of the unattainable turtle. 

Silently, like a pointer, he wheeled 
about until his quivering nose flushed a 
savory cloud of steam rising from an 
ornate tureen before the solitary stranger. 

The remarkable personality of this 
gentleman now engaged their attention 
for the first time. His was a squat, bar- 
rel-chested figure, clad in dinner-suit, 
with a clamoring waistcoat, and bearing 
in his shirt-front a diamond of priceless 
water. 

At his side crouched a large, under- 
shot, screw-tailed bulldog, whose facial 
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resemblance to his master recalled at 
once the lamented Bill Sykes. 
Rapidly, and with no little noise, the 


dog-faced gentleman was devouring 
green turtle, while Asher waited for a 
mere high-ball 

The three set up an outcry that 


brought their waiter on the run. Yes, the 
strange gentleman was eating green tur- 
tle. But green turtle did not figure on 
their menu; had not for many days. 

Being a wealthy and fastidious gentle- 
man, accustomed to having what he de 
sired regardless of cost, also because he 
was an excellent patron, yet again be- 
cause he was a power in the ward, and 
for other reasons not alleged, the man- 
agement had sent especially to Baltimore 
for a fine fat turtle, the last of which 
was now being devoured by him. 

No; the gentleman was not devoted 
to turtle; never before had he been 
known to order any. He merely liked to 
have his way. 

“That’s all,” said Thornton curtly. 
“Fetch the high-balls. And now,” he 
whispered, eyes glistening with excite- 
ment, “we have got to get that turtle- 
stew. By fair means, if we can; by foul 
if we must!” 

And without losing any 
crossed the floor and stopped before the 


time he 


dog-faced gentleman. 

“Pardon me, sir, for interrupting you, 
but I observe that you are eating green 
turtle!’ Thornton began. 

“Well, what of it?’ growled the squat 
stranger, fixing a pair of small, dirty 
gray eyes upon him. 

“T wish I might tell you the entire 
story,” explained Thornton, with his 
most engaging smile; “I am certain it 
would interest you. Three of us, on a 
wager, have visited some hundred cafés 
to-night, in search of green turtle, and 
I verily believe you are now enjoying the 
only morsel left in New York. 

“You see, it is a bet; I may say it is 
a very heavy bet, and one that we cannot 
afford to lose. You seem to me to be a 
gentleman of courtesy and good fellow- 
ship; I am proposing that you! come to 
our rescue, and let us have one plate of 
vour turtle, enough to win our wager. 
allowing us to pledge you in a magnum.” 


The reply of the dog-faced gentleman 
was brief and to the point. 

“You go to the devil!” he remarked, 
with spirit. 

Thornton 
couraged. 

“T am not drunk, and I am not inten 
tionally fresh,” he resumed. “‘See, here is 
my card; I have influential connections. 
[ entreat your help; you are the enly 
man in New York who can help me, or 
1 should not force myself upon you. 
Many thousand dollars depend upon our 
bet ; I will buy you the best dinner to be 
had in town, and pay you one hundred 
dollars spot cash for what is left of your 
turtle-stew ! Am I on?” 

The power in ward-pcelitics spurned 
Chornton’s card, and made as if to rise 
from his seat. 

“Say, what do you take me for—a 
blooming fishmonger?” he cried. “I am 
telling you this is my turtle, and I am 
eating ft. I can buy and sell fifty cheap 
sports like you and your fresh friends, 
with your come-on stories of phony-bets. 
In about arrother minute I'll spill you 
all over the restaurant! See?” 

Thornton hastened back to his table, 
and the ‘stranger, after favoring them 
with a brief and sinister glance resumed 
his meal. 

“Think of that animal eating up 
$25,000 worth of turtle at a sitting!” 
moaned Asher. ‘Talk about Cleopatra!” 

“Shut up!” commanded Thornton; 
“and listen. There is one helping of tur- 
tle left in that tureen. If you don’t get 
it, you’re done for, as far as I can see, 
and our adventure is at an end, without 
being a real adventure at all. We must 
rush the genial stranger, and seize by 
force what we cannot by strategy.”’ 

“But that is a felony!” gasped Strang. 
“It’s stealing !” 

“Well,” argued Thornton, “in an ad- 
venture you've got to take things as they 
come, haven’t you? Besides, it wont be a 
felony; no one will remember the stew. 
At the worst it will only be a misde- 
meanor. They can’t even lock us up over- 
night, because it is already dawn. In the 
morning we go up and pay our fines for 
simple assault. And we may, of course, 
make a clean get-away! Isn’t it worth 
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while? Isn’t the girl worth it, Asher?” 
he concluded, turning suddenly to that 
unnerved young man. 

“Yes,” he admitted. “She’s worth it.” 

From a neighboring market rose the 
clarion of a captive cock heralding the 
day. Thornton hastened to explain his 
proposed attack. 

“We drink our high-balls first,” he 
said, which they did, throwing down a 
greenback in payment. 

“Then we rise, quite unostentatiously, 
as if to depart. As we pass the ward poli- 
tician, I grab his chair and pull him over 
backwards on the floor. You, Strang, 
must watch the dog; here, wrap a napkin 
round your left fist, so; and if he makes 
for you, stick your arm down his throat 
as far as you can. He can’t bite you then. 
If he goes for one of us, grab him by the 
tail and throw him to the other end of 
the room, and throw him hard! 

“Meanwhile, you, Asher, swallow that 
turtle-stew fast Heaven will let 
you. Understand? Quick, man! He has 
lifted the tureen-cover already !” 

As in a horrid dream, the two men fol- 
lowed the dauntless Thornton in single 
file. It seemed a journey of miles across 
the parquet-floor; Strang could not 
bring himself to realize that they were 
more than a harmless party of tipplers 
who, after a final high-ball, were peace- 
fully making their way to the street. 

Then, in a flash, there were thing- 
doing. 

Thornton had turned, and with a 
powerful yank had dragged the amazed 
politician backwards to the floor. 

The latter, in a wild effort to save 
himself, clutched the table-cloth, and 
fell amid a hideous ruin of plate and 
china; and even as Asher, with protrud- 
ing eyeballs, made a frenzied dash to 
save the tureen, it tottered and fell, spil- 
ling its precious contents on the floor. 

Instantly the bulldog. which had pre- 
served an air of stolid indifference, 
blinking sleepily at the agitated Strang, 
who feinted at it with his napkin ban- 
daged arm—wondering how on earth he 
was to withdraw it once he had thrust it 
‘down the animal’s throat—awoke to life. 

With a single movement, one compre- 
hensive lap of its huge red tongue, one 
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gulp, it devoured the last morsel of green 
turtle. 

There was left, so Asher afterward 
declared, not so much as a grease spot on 
the floor. 

“Beat it!’ he bawled, making for the 
door. 

Thornton, struggling valiantly with 
the powerful and enraged stranger, be- 
held the one for whom he was risking 
everything, making an ignoble retreat; 
beheld also a number of waiters bearing 
down on them; beheld Strang waver, 
then follow Asher. 

It was the psychological moment for 
a retrograde movement. In the nick of 
time Thornton freed himself from the 
clutch of the dog-faced man, eluded 
three waiters, and tore down the street 
after his fleeing companions, pursued by 
the electric-cab, whose chauffeur beheld 
his vanishing fares with profane dis 
gust. 

Presently the cab overtook them, and 
Thornton bundled his forces within, and 
bade the chaffeur drive on as rapidly as 
possible. 

“Asher, you are a quitter!’ he panted 
bitterly ; “a rank quitter!” 

“Nothing of the sort!’ protested the 
latter with indignation. “Didn’t you see 
that the blamed dog ate up every bit be- 
fore I could save the tureen ?”’ 

The chauffeur had come to a stop, and 
Thornton alighted. 

“IT have got to think,” he announced. 
“Tt is half-past five; I am going to ride 
outside, and, perhaps, in the cool morn- 
ing air I may get an inspiration.” 

And he sprang on the front seat, and 
directed the chauffeur to drive anywhere, 
on first speed. 

A moment later—so it seemed to Ash- 
er, who with Strang had fallen promptly 
asleep—but in reality at half-past six, 
Thornton was shaking Asher roughly 
by the shoulder. 

“What’s the matter?” grumbled the 
latter in bewilderment, passing a hand 
across his aching head. 

“Asher,” said Thornton, disregarding 
his query, “was there anything in the 
terms of your bet barring canned turtle, 
if genuine?” 

“No,” confessed Asher, after a pause. 
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that I have been! I could have 
a case, couldn’t I, as well as not? 
Unless that blamed Faraway has corn 
ered the canned goods, too!” 

“The cleverest men make slips,” 


lhornton ‘That’s all Go to 


said 
sleep 
again.’ 

And the cab rolled swiftly on 

But Asher slept no more. Instead, he 
invented derisive and profane epithets 
which he hurled at himself, until the cab 
drew up before a huge building in the 
mercantile district. 


Peering out, Asher read in letters a 
vard high over the mighty entrance, 
“Howe & Tilton,’ and recognized the 


firm name of one of the principal grocery 
concerns in New York. 

Presently Thornton was tapping on 
the glass window, and evidently signal 
yne within; after a time he 
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drew something from his pocket, held it 
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up to the window, and nodded encourag- 
ingly. 

After a season came the creaking of 
reluctant bolts, the swinging of iron 
gates, and there emerged a red faced 
night-porter. 

A mysterious colloquy ensued. The 
red faced man disappeared ; the nucleus 
of a crowd began to collect, and Thorn- 
ton gazed anxiously down the street. In 
the distance a sauntering policeman 
slightly quickened his pace. 

Again the red faced man appeared, 
and thrust into Thornton’s hands some 
object which the latter dropped hastily 
into his coat-pocket ; instantly the gates 
closed, the red faced man vanished, the 
bolts shot back, and the cab whirled 
away again. 

Then, through the speaking-tube came 
the voice of Thornton. 

“Tt’s all right; I have the goods!” 

















Not until they drew up at Strang’s 
lodgings did Thornton explain. Asher 
paid a ruinous sum to the chauffeur, and 
dismissed him. 

At quarter-past seven they entered 
Strang’s library, and Thornton ordered 
him to start the chafing-dish. 

“I had to pay the night watchman 
ten dollars, and promise to look out for 
him if he was fired,” he said. “Then he 
reluctantly fetched me this.”’ 

And he dived into his pocket, drew 
forth a cylindrical can, and tossed it to 
Asher. 

The latter read the label, uttered a 
lamentable cry, and held it up to the 
other’s horrified gaze. It read plainly: 
“Mock Turtle Soup.” 

“That red headed idiot!’ roared 
(Thornton. “I was so anxious to get away 
that I never stopped to examine it! And 
the store does not open till eight. We 
have dismissed the cab, and it is too 
late anyhow to go back for another can, 
as your bet is off in three-quarters of an 
hour. 

“Well, Asher, I am devilish sorry. Did 
all I could, and I have a head like a 
water-pail, and a can of mock-turtle to 
show for it!” 

He laughed mirthlessly, and lighted 
a cigaret with fingers that trembled from 
weariness. 

Asher pulled himself together with a 
jerk, and came over to where he was sit- 
ting, a disconsolate huddle of defeat. 

“My hand, old man,” he said, “and 
yours, Strang. You fellows have 
been more than white to me, and I shall 
never forget it as long as I live. You 
thought of fifty things that would never 
have occurred to me, and a dozen times 
we have been on the brink of success, 
only to lose by the merest chance. 

“Now, I want you two to do me one 
last favor; it is only fair that you come 
and see what it is I have played for and 
lost. I don’t mean the money; but the 
girl. Then you will know that it was 
worth while taking all this trouble. She 
gives a studio-breakfast this very morn- 
ing, at eight ; Faraway is sure to be there, 
and some others, of course. I have a 
standing invitation; everything is quite 
informal, I assure you. Will you come?” 


too, 
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rhornton and Strang both felt that it 
would top off the night’s adventures, 
and felt some natural curiosity to see the 
lady whose knights-errant they had been, 
unknown to her. 

Strang telephoned for a cab, and while 
it was coming, the three men put their 
heads under the cold-water tap, arrayed 
themselves in some fresh shirts of 
Strang’s, and drank a pick-up he mixed 
for them. 

Qn the way to the studio Thornton 
hailed a street vendor, and bought an 
armful of flowers. 

At just a quarter to eight they were 
tramping up the long flights leading to 
the airy perch of Miss Floretta, won- 
dering where they found the strength 
for his last feat of courage and endur- 
ance. 

Hers was a typical studio: an enor- 
mous room, with casts and sketches hung 
on the bare walls, a few big chests, ill 
assorted chairs, rugs, old brass, a rickety 
table or so, a screened corner, some half 
completed clay models, and in the far 
corner a mass of clay covered with a 
damp cloth. 

3ut chiefly, there was Miss Floretta, 
in a big studio-apron, eyes sparkling, lips 
smiling, a huge spoon in one hand, and 
a steaming chafing-dish before her. 

She was trying to manage the latter, 
oversee the making of some French cof- 
fee by a pretty but helpless assistant at 
her side, and converse with some dozen 


guests, all at once, with astonishing 
success. 
She found time to welcome the new 


arrivals prettily, without letting the cof- 
fee-pot or the chafing-dish get the better 
of her or losing the thread of her badi 
nage with the rest; and she applauded 
Strang and Thornton for their chivalry 
in rising at such an early hour to do her 
honor. 

In the corner sat Faraway, languid, 
immaculate, a little bored, but undoubt- 
edly interested in the arrival of Asher 
and his friends. 

And there was a handful of melan- 
choly minor poets, young artists, and 
pretty girls. 


Thornton took keen delight in the 


aroma of the coffee, and in watching the 
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dainty little studio-mistress. Especially 
he fancied her fashion of thrusting out 
one small, pink thumb when gesturing ; 
a trick caught from her modeling, he 
imagined. Her smile was peculiarly rest 
ful, and her manner quite unspoiled. 

A casual inspection of the casts scat- 
tered about did not quite bear out Ash- 
eulogiums, he thought, although 
some of them were not really bad. 

His dreamy reflections were interrupt 
ed by Asher, who rose with the sudden 
stiffness of an automatom, sniffing the 
air, and with eyes glaring like a maniac’s. 

“?Retta!” he cried, in a hoarse, un- 
natural voice, “what is it you are cook- 
ing in that chafing-dish 2?” 

“That’s a secret!” she laughed back at 
him, challenging him with two discon- 
certing dimples. 

“But please tell me, ’Retta,” he in- 
sisted, moving towards the table, “else 
I shall look for myself!” 

“How rude of you!” she pouted; 
“and the others would be so jealous as I 
have refused to tell any of them, and 
they are all dreadfully curious, aren’t 
you all?” 

She appealed to the company generally. 

“We are!” they answered back, like a 
Greek chorus. 

“However,” relented, “it is al- 
most done now, and I don’t mind telling 
you. Not you in particular, Mr. Curi- 
ous,” she wrinkled her nose at Asher, 
“but all of you. You are going to have 
a great treat. 

“Tow many of you know that in all 
New York it is impossible to get green 
turtle this month? Well, by the merest 
luck, I found some in the Café Rospig- 
liosi yesterday ; and I bought it for you 
precious epicures ! 

“Think! Not a millionaire in the city 
can have what I am serving to you! I 
know it is funny for breakfast, but I am 
cooking it a Ja—” 

She paused, for Asher, with a strange 
croaking cry had flung himself upon the 
chafing-dish, and, seizing the lid, sent 
it skinning across the studio like a dis- 
cus, where it neatly removed the nose 
of a rather pretty Psyche, and fell with 
a great clatter against the wall. 
Then—and with his fingers—he began 
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to cram the cruelly hot morsels of turtle 
into his mouth, and swallow them with 
strange, sobbing groans of joyful misery. 

And even as the last of them disap 
peared down his seared and aching 
throat, the clock of a neighboring church 
about on a level with the studio boomed 
out the hour of eight. 

Faraway rose splendidly to the occa 
sion. He sauntered tranquilly across to 
where Asher stood, and offered his hand 

“Good finish, Asher,” he drawled. 
“Deucedly dramatic, too; climax, and 
all that. Don’t forget to drop around 
to-day ; the rest will be a mere formality. 
I have no doubt you have won out. Rath- 
er fancy I gave you a jolly good run for 
your money, though? You are a plucky 
fellow, although your table manners are 
the worst I ever have seen!” 

As for little Miss Floretta, her indig- 
nation was really thrilling. The brutal, 
unpardonable assault of poor Asher upon 
her cherished breakfast amazed and dis- 
gusted her beyond the power of mere 
words to express. All that she had in her 
feminine arsenal beyond words, how- 
ever, she trained upon the wretched 
youth. 

“Tt really doesn’t look as if the poor 
devil could ever square himself,” Thorn- 
ton said pityingly to Strang. 

He evidently did, however, for the 
latter received an invitation to their 
wedding one day when Thornton had 
dropped into Strang’s place for a smoke 
and a chat. 

“Here’s one for you, too,”’ he said. 
“They enclosed it with mine. as no one 
knows your address. I doubt if you have 
one !”’ 

“Well, it wasn’t quite my idea of an 
adventure,” Thornton remarked after a 
pause. 

“An adventure should follow certain 
rules as strictly as does a short-story. It 
should be centralized in time and place, 
it should move by regular stages to a 
logical if unexpected climax; extrane- 
ous matter should be excised. Now. our 
adventure was altogether too episodic; 
there were too many loose ends—and far 
too many drinks! We shall have to cal! 
the bet off, and try again!” 

“Well, as for me,” said Strang “if 
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things like this can happen right here in 
little old New York, Bagdad and Smyr- 
na can go hang for all me! 

“And by the way, Thornton, do you re 
member the little girl with blue eyes and 
an old gold frock who was helping make 
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that good coffee at the studio-breakfast ?” 
Thornton flicked the ash from his cig- 
aret. 
“Poor old Billy!” he sighed. “And 
your bachelor-quarters are so devilish 
comfortable, too!” 


The Result 
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ICKINSON, standing there in the 

library before the girl who trembled 
in the shadows, knew that here was a pic- 
ture fated to be burned into his brain for 
all time. It marked one of the most im- 
portant crises in his life. And so, with 
that absurd capacity for detail which 
men have at moments of great tension, 
his eyes once again swept the familiar 
surroundings, now half dusk-hidden. 
lhere was scarcely an article which was 
not in some way connected with a picture 
of the girl who was now shrinking from 
him into the folds of the heavy curtains 
by the window. 

At one side of the big oak table she 
had stood when first they knew, although 
he had not yet spoken; in one corner of 
the deep window-seat she had sat, curled 
up like a kitten, while both marveled at 
the new meaning they read into the 
poets; at the heavy book-case running 
the length of one side, they had searched 
for books together, and their hands had 
met by accident, leaving them staring at 
one another, big-eyed; at the entrance 
now looking like a dark, cave 

he had often seen her framed at 


door, 
mouth, 


parting, carrying the picture with him 
on the walk home and cherishing it to 
give him strength on the day of bitter 
strife following. At the window where 
he now stood, sensing rather than seeing 
the lights which pricked the dark over 
the river, they had often stood side by 


side, marveling at the crimson slits in the 
purple, opening to the burning gold. 

“It’s Caesar dying,” he had once said 
laughingly; “stabbed through his royal 
robes to his hot heart.”’ 

And after that she had always used the 
conceit in speaking of a sunset, after a 
manner that pleases men. 

It took but a minute for all 
things and many others, to zigzag, light- 
ning-fashion, through his brain. Now, 
with a nervous twitching back of his 
shoulders, he turned again to the girl. 

“Perhaps,” he suggested tenderly, “if 
you thought it over—”’ 

“But what is there to think over?” she 
asked, almost pleadingly. Her voice had 
in it something of the richness, but not 
the firmness, of a Jacqueminot rose. 

“There is myself,” he prompted. 

“Oh Billy—Billy, it is all you. If—if 
only those things were not true. If they 
were only half true.” 

“At least,” he returned, almost with 
harshness, “I am not a liar. Every fact 
your father told you, I told him. It is 
all true; there is not a thing that young 
blood does, that I’ve not done. Even,” he 
shuddered, ‘even that yachting-party is 
true.” 

She came forward a little at that. 

“And yet you’ve dared come to me 
dared speak to me of—of love?” 

“Yes, Ruth.” 

There, as always, he stood firmly be- 
fore her, now scarcely more than a sil- 
houette, yet still an impassable barrier, 
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For a moment she faced him, her blood 
running hot, and then the old, pitiable 
weakness returning, she sank back into 
her refuge in the shadows. 

“It’s too horrible,” she moaned, “too 
horrible.” 

His heart ached for her, the more so 
that he knew he himself caused the pain. 
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‘Perhaps!’ he suggested, * 


He understood her point of view and 
felt the sting of it. But it seemed too bad 
that he could make her understand noth- 
ing of his—those years of struggle alone 
with a nature which, while tending to 
great things, had fallen to petty ones. 
How could he expect her to see when 
even her father, the unimpassioned 
judge, who never knew what it meant to 
feel a lusty impulse, was blind? He 
wanted to make her see that it was the 
result of all those years he was offering 
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her—a result which, while not yet per- 
fect, had steadily gained in strength un- 
til it now stood confident. So, although 
struggling against what he knew deep in 
his heart was inevitable, he was still 
driven to make a last effort. 

“Ruth,” he asked, “will you come out 
here where I may see your eyes?” 


” 


i you thought it over 


She did not move nor look up at him. 

‘Perhaps it is best,” he went on after 
a minute, “for it isn’t to the eyes I wish 
to talk now. The eyes reflect the real You 
—the You I love. If they were all, I’d 
not need to explain.” 

“It is quite useless to explain anyway,” 
she interrupted. “All you can possibly 
do is to deny.” 

He thought a moment over this, and 
then went on, spurred by his original ne- 
cessity. He spoke judicially, but with an 
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earnestness which was vividly expressed 
in the way he unconsciously leaned over 
her 

“When I said the facts true, | 
admitted what, to a part of You, and to 
most of the world. was conclusive. And 
that is not to be wondered at. We judge 
people by their acts—their bad acts most 
ly—because we are not omniscient and 
haven't the time to judge them any other 
way. If a man steals, he’s a thief; if a 
man kills, he’s a murderer. Generally, it’s 
it isn’t always.” 
“there are some 


were 


true, but 
“But.” she broke in, 
things—”’ 


‘There is no act—not one—by which, 


in itself, one may with sureness judge 
fairly. You judge me; but what does my 
life mean to you those long years I 
have been out there among men, meeting 

not bold problems, but insidwous prob 
lems that don’t show their grinning faces 
to you till the end? What do you know 
now, more than I knew at first, of primal 
passions that grip you unawares in the 
face of opportunity ? What do you know, 
and what can I tell you, of what things 
sheer, robust life leads a man to do?” 

He checked himself. And the girl, 
watching him straighten and move his 
handkerchief across his brow, said so low 
that he scarce heard: 

“But, Billy, a man’s instincts ought 
to be sufficient.” 

“Instincts? Instincts?’ he repeated. 
“Only a woman has instincts; a woman 
And they even play 


who doesn’t know. 
her false.” 

It may have been pride that stopped 
him: a dislike to argue this because it 
made of him something of a pleader. 

“Oh, Ruth,” he resumed, as if tired, 
‘there are some things in life that just 
happen wrong. And all we can do is to 
our \t heart they are all 
right—they were meant to be all right- 
but they just don’t come out. It’s like 
working on a problem in algebra, where 
vou know the answer but can’t get it. I 
don’t believe I should love you as I do, 
unless you, in some way, were meant for 
couldn’t, you know. It couldn't 


bow heads. 


me. I 


have come unless my life had been just 
what it has. And now because of that—”’ 
He | 


heard a stifled sob 
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“No, dear,” he hurried on, “‘it isn’t 
your fault. Your heart is mine even now, 
but there is something else, something 
back of your heart—between your heart 
and your soul—which is like a blind and 
deaf old jailer who refuses to give up the 
key. He has worked for your father, 
your grandfather, and your great-grand 
father.” 

He was almost smiling, as one will at 
the oddities which suggest themselves at 
such moments. 

“Billy,” she sobbed, “you are cruel. 
You have been cruel from the first. No,” 
she hurried on, as she withdrew from the 


tender hand which he placed on her 
shoulder, “no, not meaning it. But in 
your blundering man-fashion, you've 


been cruel.” 

He stepped back to the window. 

“Well,” he said, “it is cruel, anyway, 
to talk more of this. Your father said I 
might see you this last time, and I took 
his favor and yours, though I knew it 
would be quite useless. So now,” he said, 
“Good-by.”’ 

Without moving, he held out his hand 
so that she must come to his side, if she 
would take it. She came. 

“It seems bad,” stammered, 
“that we shouldn’t be friends.” 

“Would you have me for a friend ?”’ he 
asked quickly. 

“——. answered, 
can’t help that.” 

“No,” he went on, “that would be a 
paradox. And besides, you are always 
going to be more to me than that. I’m 
going out of your life for a little while— 
perhaps for a long while—but I’m 
coming back. I’m going to fight again. 
Sometimes I’ll win and sometimes I’ll 
lose, but each time I’ll come out a better 
man. So that in the end, when I come to 
you once more with the result, it will be 
better worth. And it is only the result 
which counts. And I shall pray—for I 
do pray, you know—that you, too, may 
learn a litthe—something of the possibili- 
ties within you—even though it will 
hurt. Good-by.”’ 

She took his hand, scarcely as yet 
grasping the significance of it all. Then 
he melted into the shadows of the door- 
way 


too she 


she “somehow I 





























She cuddled her cheek against his head 


\t the foot of the stairs, he met her 
father. The latter greeted him coldly, 
but with a certain pride. 

“It was quite useless, wasn’t it?’ he 
demanded. 

“Oh, yes, thank you,” answered Dick- 
inson, “quite.” 

“T thought I could trust the girl.” 

“Yes, you can do that.” 

He added as he turned to go out, “So 
can [.” 


I] 


he days lounged by inexorably, 
through the Summer to the late Fall. 


From time to time Ruth heard of Dick 
inson, through common friends or the 
medium of the newspapers, where he 
figured more or less prominently in con 
nection with several law-cases. The re- 
ports spoke with considerable flattery of 
his brilliant prospects, and even hinted 
that he was a possible future candidate 
for mayor. 

“He is of the aggressive type,’’ read 
one article, “a type we need to shake 
down some of the dust which has gath- 
ered on the rafters of the City Hall. Few 
young men in the city have had a more 
creditable record.” 


“a 
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A phrase like this was sufhcient once 
again to set her brain in travail. Before 
men he manifestly stood well, and it 
could not be because they were ignorant 
of these pitiful early episodes. It must be, 


she reasoned, because the average man 
was blunted to the finer standards of 
life, save a few keen souls like her fath 


er. And yet, when she was frank with 
herself, she perforce admitted that even 
she had not, because of those things, lost 
interest in him. She had still committed 
wishing him for a friend. 
for which 
neither was responsible, had been thrust 
her still to hunger for 


the paradox of 
It was as if an iron gate, 
between, leaving 
him barred out. 
Phe 

to take his absence for granted. Her life 
f rou 

tine, h refused to be broken even by 
the Summer-vacation. The outside world, 
where he toiled on, seemed to her as vast 
as the spaces between the stars. Again 
and again, she awoke at night, generally 


had been able to do was 


| 
most sne 


had sunk into a deadly monotony « 


whi 


towards the dawn, moaning, 

“Why couldn’t it have been different ! 
Why couldn't it have been !” 

That was the point; she couldn’t a 
though it was that 
but must needs go back to 


cept him as he was 
he she loved 
her old premises and deduce a creature 
of her own logic who, while still in the 
form of Dickinson, not at all the 
man himself. The pity of it all was, that 
man in the 


Was 


she had been forced to see a 
making. 

During the last few months, she had 
turned, in sheer ennui, to young Blake, 
son of her father’s old friend, Blake of 
the Consolidated Iron Works. Chey had 
been brought up together from dancing- 
and she had thought him a mere 
youngster until he had returned that 
Fall from a trip abroad at the end of 
his college-course. It was the feeling that 
she knew him quite thoroughly, after 
those years, that appealed to her more 
than anything else. And yet, it is quite 
sure, that had she met him now for the 
first time she would not have liked him. 
Chere was a certain shiftiness to his na- 
ture and a touch of the feminine, to 
which her sight was now dulled by the 
for the rest, he was a hand- 


S( hool. 


past. As 
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some, agreeable enough fellow who fell 
readily into a type. 

As time went on, however, and his at- 
tentions became more persistent and 
more obvious, she drew back almost in 
fear. He had furnished her relief, but 
her emotions towards him were, at best, 
only passive, and, at worst, had a touch 
of repugnance. 

his, in turn, worried her.She began to 
think herself queer—an attitude she de 
spised. Her pet idea was normality, and 
normality as she conceived it to be, had 
no such quirks of passion. 

When he had gone this evening, after 
a demonstrative leave-taking, which, 
while not absolutely committal, left no 
reasonable doubt, she sank back in her 
chair exhausted. This alternative of mar 
rying someone else had never occurred to 
her. It seemed as impossible as that Ae 
should ever marry. She felt the need of 
someone else, the biting need of a moth 
er, and as her eyes began to fill, stole 
down-stairs to seek comfort of her father. 

Pausing at the study-door, she saw 
him with his bowed head sunken upon 
his papers, as if in sleep. Beneath the 
lamp-light, his hair looked very white. 

“Poor dad,” she murmured, “he has 
-been working so hard.”’ 

She crept up to him from behind and 
cuddled her cheek against his head. He 
started nervously and glanced up with 
anxious eyes. But he recovered himself 
quickly and drawing her to him, kissed 
her. 

“Has Bob gone?” he asked tenderly. 

“Yes,” she answered with a little sigh 
of relief, ‘and I’m glad of it.” 

‘Bob is a nice boy—a nice boy.” 

“T think he is, dad, but—well, some- 
times he’s too nice.” 

“Couldn't be too nice for you, girlie.” 

He patted her hand, gazing abstract- 
edly across the room. His fingers fum- 
bled about among his papers and finally 
settled to the task of turning down a cor- 
ner of foolscap, smoothing it out, and 
turning it down again. 

“IT was hoping—” he began. 

She jumped the ellipsis as only a 
maiden, in these matters, can. 

“No, dad,” she laughingly, 
“vou can’t get rid of me that way.” 


cooed 




















He took her hand, smoothing the back 
of it. He spoke more seriously. 

“He is a good boy, Ruth.” 

“Ves, dad,” she answered. 

“And if you could—why, things have 
n’t been going very well with me lately.” 

“Poor daddy.” 

He turned his head a bit to one side. 

“I’ve been unfortunate and—unwise. 
I’ve lost a great deal of money and now 
things are beginning to press.”’ 

“But what has that to do 
other ?” 

His voice sank lower. Come to word it, 
it did sound ignoble. 

“Oh, if I could only make you under- 
stand. I have borrowed of Blake—bor 
rowed of Blake. Unless something 
happens, I shall be bankrupt — ruined. 
But it isn’t that—it’s the judgeship. 
Mhat will go.” 

The girl paled. She saw the thing he 
meant, the thing he wished, but somehow 
she didn’t connect it with him. It seemed 
more like a decree of Fate. Sitting there 
on the chair-arm, she mechanically 
smoothed the back of his head. Her 
thoughts wandered, but the main point 
pressed in like sword-steel. 

Frightened by the death-mask he had 
made of his daughter’s face, he took her 
in his arms, running on excitedly, but she 
heard nothing save that which burned 
her cheeks. 


with the 


And yet, two weeks later, Dickinson 
read in a morning-paper, the news of her 
engagement. It was the day he had heard 
an ugly rumor about the judge. He 
locked his office-door and spent the rest 
of the day in a private investigation 
which had nothing whatever to do with 
his law-practice. That evening he called 
at the home of Judge Bailey, and was 
admitted to the man’s study without the 
usual formality of presenting a card. In 
the hall, he had noticed an extra hat and 
coat. 

Dickinson, seeing things as clearly as 
he did, was brutal in his directness. As 
the old man rose in astonishment at the 
intrusion, Dickinson sat down awkward- 
ly, his hat still in his hands. 

“So,” he began, “you’ve sold the girl. 
That’s worse than selling yourself.” 


THE RESULT 
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The judge turned livid. Steadying 
himself by the table, he blurted out: 

“You young rascal! You—you dare 
insult me this way in my own house!” 

Dickinson was remarkably cool— dan 
gerously cool. 

“It zs something of an insult,” he 
agreed. “I’m glad you can see it that 
way.” 

The older man had taken a step for 
ward, but in the face of such a situation 
as this, he didn’t know what to do. 

“Sit down,” suggested Dickinson 

The judge obeyed. 

“I’ve learned the whole business,” the 
young man went on, “from beginning to 
end: your part, the girl’s part, and 
Blake’s part. If I had done what you 
have done in your business, do you know 
what you would call me—thief! But | 
don’t call you that. Thank God, I can 
see how it all came about, step by step. 
You risked, to get gold for your dauglt 
ter. That was noble. Now you plan to 
spoil it all. But the primal impulse was 
there, and I admire you for that.” 

Seizing the arms of his chair, the 
judge drew himself up. 

“I—I refuse to listen to you further. 
Leave my house.” 

There was some dignity to it, but 
Dickinson crossed the room and the man 
sank back into his chair before the light 
he saw in the eyes fixed upon him. 

Facing him, Dickinson resumed. 

“But that part isn’t my affair. So far 
as it shows you human, I’m rather glad 
of it. But the other—the way you try to 
crawl out of it, is. And it isn’t between 
you as Judge Bailey and me as William 
Dickinson ; it isn’t even a question be- 
tween you as a father, and me as a lover 
of your daughter: it’s just between plain 
you as a man, and plain me as a man. It’s 
just a question of justice.” 

He paused for a moment. His sole idea 
was to make himself clear in as 
words as possible. 

“You ought to understand that word, 
and if you do, you’ll not try to dig up 
petty motives for my action. But you 
will. I don’t know how well you know 
Blake, Jr. At least I’m giving you credit 
for not knowing one essential episode in 
his life; so I’m going to tell you. 


few 











if | had done 


“Blake and I spent one Summer in the 
same hotel in the mountains. He was a 
guest and I was waiting on table for the 
money to finish my course. I served him 
ind a young with her husband 
who sat next to him. The husband was a 
good-natured, decent fellow, 
and the wife was pretty. Blake made love 
to her and she, startled by the novelty of 
the thing, listened. Blake persisted, and 
her weak nature crumbled. Mark you, it 
was not the work of a day or so, but the 
campaign of a Summer. After the first, 
when it was too late, she fought. They 


woman 


areless, 
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what you have done, do you know what you would ca 


used to sit alone there in the dining 
room, after the other guests had gone, 
and I heard. She fought hard. ‘There was 
nothing of hot blood in it to excuse 
Blake. His fun came in watching the 
struggle. In the end, she agreed to elope 
with him one night. The husband heard 
of it, and like many an easy nature in a 
crisis, he turned to steel and bade her go. 
But Blake ran. So, you see, he hadn't 
the opportunity to commit a legal crime 
He is spotless that way. He ran. The 
woman, afterwards—” He shrugged his 
shoulders—“They say it was her fault 

















“Now, it isn’t a fact that he stole her 
love. Even that could be explained after 
a fashion; but, afterwards, he didn’t 
shoulder it. He didn’t fight it out and 
grow through it. He didn’t play the man, 
but foisted it all off on the woman. You 
see, he was a coward; and that was 
enough to show up the yellow soul of 
him. You understand ? It wasn’t the mak- 
ing love to the woman, but the way he 
handled it afterwards.” 

He paused. 

“Do you see?” he asked almost anx- 
iously. 

The judge tried again to rise from his 
chair, but this time Dickinson pressed 
him back—gently but firmly. 

“Leave — leave my house,” cried the 
old man. 

“So the question now is: Who is to 
tell Ruth of this, as she was told of me 
—you or I? The girl has got to know: 
for her sake, for your sake, and for my 
sake.” 

Judge Bailey was breathing heavily. 
Dickinson studied him a moment and 
then removed his coat. He placed it care- 
fully over a chair. 

“All right,” he said, “‘I’ll tell her. It 
is better so. But it’s bad, isn’t it, sir? Bad 
for us all. No—” he put out his hand as 
the judge started as if to follow him, 
‘don’t be unwise, sir. I’m back against a 
wall and I’m going to do a very disa- 
greeable thing.”’ 

The old man stared stupidly at the 
retreating figure. 
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Dickinson found them-fi the same old 
room. The girl met him with frightened 
eyes; the man with flushed cheeks. He 
nodded to the girl and faced Blake. 

“I’ve come,” he said, with that same 
uncanny directness, “I’ve come to tell 
Ruth about you. Unless,” he paused, 
“you wish to tell her yourself.” 

The young man sickened, knowing 
well what was meant. 

“Do you?” asked Dickinson. 

“Wh—what do you mean?” 

“You know. About the girl you left to 
fight it out alone.” 


FHE RESULT 
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For a moment, what force there was in 
Blake asserted itself. He advanced with 
clenched fists. Then stopped. 

“You're a fine fellow to throw mud. 
There’s an old adage, you know—” 

“Yes, I remember. But Ruth knows all 
my story, and she doesn’t know yours.” 

“T see. There’s another adage,” leered 
Blake, “about a dog in a manger.” 

Dickinson held himself in control re- 
markably well. The lust to strike was hot 
within him. It was again the fact that he 
looked upon himself quite impersonally 
in this matter that gave him strength. 

“It’s going to be difficult to make you 
understand,” he resumed, “but really 
there zs a difference between us—even in 
those things. It isn’t what you did first, 
it is what you did afterwards. It isn’t 
what you were, it’s what you are. Under 
similar circumstances, you'd do it all 
over again. I wouldn't.” 

It was Ruth who interrupted. 

“Billy—Mr. Dickinson—this is an in- 
sult.” 

His voice, as he turned to her, was al 
most a caress. 

“No, it isn’t that, Ruth. It’s a nasty 
scene, but if you’re fair you'll listen to 
me.” 

He faced Blake again, and the girl, 
held as by a spell, retreated to the shad- 
ows and watched it all with pounding 
heart. 

“Shall you tell it or shall I?” 

“You have no right! I refuse to lis- 
ten!” 

But Dickinson pushed him, too, back 
into a chair, and standing before him re- 
peated the story once again. When he had 
finished, he asked : 

“Ts it true?” 

“Tt’s a lie. It wasn’t my fault, she—” 

Dickinson placed his hand heavily on 
the latter’s shoulder, and as the boy 
weakened with the shame of being man- 
handled, he repeated : 

“Ts it all true, Blake ?”’ 

Cringing lower, the boy sobbed with 
hate, 

“Yes, if you want it.” 

“May he go now, Ruth?” 

In fear, the girl nodded, and Blake 
stumbled out with murder in his heart. 

It was then that Dickinson felt the 

















reaction. His knees weakened and his 
head throbbed, but he braced himself. 

“I’m sorry, Ruth, but it was the only 
thing to do, wasn’t it?” 

She did not answer. 

“And now, I’ll just tell you this, and 
go. Your father’s affairs are in something 
of a mess; but if he will only face them 
squarely, they'll come out all right. He’s 
been—unwise, but he has learned—as 
we all learn if there is any good in us. If 
he wants my help, I’ll be glad to give it 
to him.”’ 

here was no reply. 

‘“Good-by,” he said, and moved from 
the room. 

[he girl saw him leave as one does in 
a nightmare, powerless to stay him. It 
was, as from a nightmare, she awoke to 
find herself calling his name. 

“Billy! Billy!” 

He came back up the stairs two at a 
time and met her startled, tear-stained 
face. 

‘And if / want your help?” she trem- 
bled. 

“I feel that I have lived to fit myself 
for that alone,” he answered. 
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“Then must I ask for it?” 

“Not with your lips,” he replied, “but 
with your heart and soul you must ask 
for it.” 

She hid her face for a moment, for a 
maiden’s pride is strong; but when she 
looked up again, he saw what he had so 
long hungered for. 

“Billy, I have done worse than you, 
but now I know. You have lived for me 
—you have learned for me, and suffered 
for me. You—” 

But he checked her, drawing her to his 
side and after she had sobbed out her 
agony, he spoke. 

“Ruth.” 

“Yes, Billy.” 

“Here is something I say over to my- 
self. Do you wish to say it?” 

“Yes, Billy.” 

“God preserve in us a tendency for 
good—just that, a tendency for good.” 

She repeated it. 

“And now,” he concluded, with a 
great sigh of relief, “‘we’d better go down 
to see your father. It’s going to be an 
awful job to make him see big, because 
there is no love in his heart.” 


‘ 


His bowed head upon his papers 
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HE conversation came up during the 

moment of pause that sometimes 
happens in a large office when, business 
over, old friend halts for a word with old 
friend before going out. 

“It is not easy to talk about weak- 
nesses,’ Gregory continued, as he folded 
away certain papers that he had come 
across the city to get, “but every one has 
them. Take that man of yours at the 
desk yonder—that fellow with gray hair 
and pasty face. He’s weak—he’s been 
strong, but he’s weak now.” 

The Head of Sprang & Sprang turned 
to the speaker with a laugh of glee. 

“You're almost always right, Greg- 
ory, but to-day the brand you’ve been 
smoking gives you away. That man is the 
best and the oldest in the office.” 

“Just so,” answered Gregory eagerly. 
“He’s been faithful for years, and he’s 
worked along without a word of com- 
plaint—without a thought of complaint, 
may be. He’s always been valuable to 
Sprang & Sprang, more valuable than he 
ever guessed or you ever realized. That is 
the type he belongs to. And it goes with- 
out saying, he has never known how 
he has been crowded. I might also add 
he is of the type that has always had 
some dread or weakness to fight, and a 
time will befall when the devil comes out 
in the open and makes a scrap for the 
man. Of course he will break—the load 
crushes such as he—and of course the 
misery of it will bring on a reaction. 
Help him to save himself when the time 
comes. That sort saved are the men who 
are worth while. Looking at him, if I 
know anything of human nature, I guess 
he’s at the ragged edge of life right now. 
He’ll be waking up to bring you and 
himself and his family trouble.” 

“Foster has made a good salary—that 
is, as good a salary as can be paid for the 
kind of work he does,’’ commented 
Sprang helplessly. 

“It isn’t salary,” Gregory retorted, 
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“and you know it. It is something vastly 
different. He’s a cog in the wheel—noth- 
ing more—and he is ground, ground, 
ground, without rest and without much 
hope of rest. Being of good material he 
will stand it for years. But all at once he 
will realize he is only a cog. When that 
happens—remember what he’s been to 
you. Don’t make it a common case. Give 
him his ninety days of Hades—let him 
plunge. Then he’ll come back satisfied 
and die in the harness.”’ 

Sprang fiddled with a blotter on his 
desk a moment before he laughed. 

“Beware the Ides, eh? You must sup- 
pose we work men to death. You'll be 
saying that Sprang & Sprang do not give 
their men vacations.” 

“That isn’t the point at all. Say, 
Dave,” said Gregory leaning forward— 
his eyes had been fixed on Foster for 
some minutes—‘“that fellow never takes 
his vacations. Now, does he? And he has 
been too loyal to become a union-sympa- 
thizer, and he’ll give you anything you 
ask of him. He’s a mere automaton. And 
you can’t help it. It isn’t your fault. It 
isn’t anybody’s fault in particular. It’s 
just one of the sins of the System—a 
modern life-and-labor problem in an 
over-crowded center. It’s the result of 
aggregation — largely. If I were a 
preacher I’d go out and preach segrega- 
tion as a cure for every ill under the sun. 
If men went on unjustified strikes I’d 
send them to the country—I’d buy them 
ranches and cattle. I’d have them bank- 
ers and clerks and storekeepers in little 
two-by-four towns all over the United 
States. Your man Foster—he came from 
the farm a quarter of a century ago, I 
dare say, and I believe, this very moment, 
he’s longing to get back—to get away 
from the work that is killing him.” 

The Head rubbed his nose meditative- 
ly. Gregory’s eye was keen, even though 
his theories were always combative. Now 
that he came to think of it, Foster did 
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seem to be sort of overworked. He had 
been an ¢ <ceptionally faithful Foster, 


but then it was the business of employees 
to be faithful to the source of their bread 
question of their physi 
cal and mental health had never bothered 
iim before. Just now, however, barring 
peculiarities, 
how he 


and butter. The 


Gregory's temperamental 
he thought he could see 


partly right. Evidently Foster was weak 


was 


ening under the steadily increasing load 
yf business-cares that fell upon him 

Mr. | oster,”’ he called 

Yes, sir?” 

Foster obeyed the summons with all 
his customary alacrity. He was as quick 
on his feet as ever. ‘There was no hesi 
tancy in his movement, no lingering be 
fore responding. His face, though lined 
ind worked down to the immobility of 


the perfect office-drudge, brightened with 

ts usual anxiety at the call of the Head 
“Mr. Foster, did you finish that mat 

ter with the Royal people yesterday ? It 

was important.” 

imazement, 


The agonized surprise, 


shame on Foster’s face was sufficient an 
swer. He reddened, dropped his head ; 
his fingers worked slightly. He looked at 
Gregory inquiringly, then around the of 
fice hopelessly 

‘l did 


he answered finally. 


not, sir,” 


(And, dismissed by a gesture, he returned 
to his desk 

“You see,” remarked Gregory, under 
his breath, “he is dead tired. He forgot. 


he simply forgot. To forget 
in a business like this is a mighty serious 
thing—but flesh and blood cannot endure 
forever. As a favor to your own business 
that needs him, I ask you to be gentle 
with him for the sake of the past, and as 
a favor to the man, I plead that his 
faults may be condoned—for he’s worth 
saving, Dave. Being a drudge year in and 
year out has been responsible for all of 


hat’s all 


this.” 
Sprang turned with an irritated shrug 
to his letter-cabinet. He and Gregory 


were old friends, who alw ays spoke their 
minds on intimate matters and never hes- 
itated to criticise rather closely those 
things which with most men are consid- 
ered a;little too personal to be freely 
talked of 


He could not tell why he was 
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ugered. Possibly he, too, was a worn-out 
machine, acting according to a law quite 
as fixed and unreasonable as the one con 
trolling the destinies of his men. For a 
few moments both looked out of the win 
the well-like walls that shut 
Foster sat at his desk thinking 


dows at 
them in. 
drearily 


Foster was tired—tired of the endless 
grind, the nights of disturbed 
slumber, the hurried and 
scalding coffee at breakfast, the sprint 
for the elevated at 7:30, the long, dead 
ly, wearying day, punctuated by an indi 
gestible luncheon, the merciless crush at 
5 :30, the car-strap home—tired of it all, 
with the finality of one dying in the gal 
ley. And exactly like one dying in the 
galley, memory gave up his past in limit 
He could think a great deal 
because his were 


restless, 


hewspaper 


less detail. 
now home-cares few, 
his wife having taken her children and 
herself away for the 

Twenty-five years ago he had come up 
from a backwoods’ village, as thousands 
of young men do, to barter youth and 
strength for the hurrying crowds and the 
shackles of money-hungry maniacs. Now, 
he realized that the devil had gotten the 
best of the bargain. All he had given up 
flashed vividly before him. He had traded 
the burning, raw gold of lost sunsets, 
ever gleaming wheat-fields, and _ the 
whisper of little breezes in the corn for 
the glare of gray pavements and the air 
less heat of August in Sprang & Sprang’s 
offices. In detached fragments of mo 
ments he marked cows coming up grassy 
lanes, children knee-deep in clover, coun 
try roads twisting village-ward between 
miles and miles of wood and meadow, 
swallows wheeling in the air above the 
old church steeple, women gossiping in 
the dooryards—back home. 

He had left this, never returning even 
for a visit, goaded by adolescent ambi- 
tions—ambitions that slowly evaporated 
as his future became more and more inex 
orably determined and inevitably fore 
cast—left it at an age when adjustment 
to urban conditions is almost never pos 
sible. A boy can forget ; a man can adapt 
himself. Foster had been neither boy nor 
man—he could neither forget nor adapt 


summer’s rest. 





























when he sought his fortune in the city. 

Here was where the weakness in his 
character made itself manifest. In spite 
of his will there had never been a mo- 
ment when he had not longed to go back, 
to immerse himself in the simple life that 
had satisfied his fathers. ‘There had never 
been a time when he had not realized 
that he dared not go back—even for a 
day’s visit—lest he become inseparably 
one with those in the open. Here he 
could endure ; there he must yield. 

So, in spite of the yearning, and be- 
cause he had no kin, he resisted the desire 
of his heart and played what he con- 
ceived to be the part of a man. 

But, oh, the longing to get back home 

to the old life of his childhood, to the 
woods and meadows—this had drained 
his resolution for twenty-five years. And 
lately, it had been putting strange fancies 
into his brain, maddening him, unac 
countably intruding upon his clean, care- 
ful work, committing him to a thousand 
mistakes. And sometimes a rush of weak- 
ness would come over him until it seemed 
that he must run away—away from 
home, business, obligations of all kinds— 
away back There! 

Che last few weeks this obsession had 
threatened him almost continually. It 
had interfered with important business- 
transactions, shunting his will off the 
track, deposing his ordinarily healthy 
reason. 

Yesterday he had forgotten to put 
through the Royal work. He remembered 
quite well that he had been thinking of 
the way he and the Haines boy had made 
a rope-ladder some thirty years ago. And 
he had dismissed the English solicitor in 
an abstracted manner which precluded 
the favor about to be extended to the 
firm. 

It is true that, heretofore, his life had 
flowed along pretty easily. He had set 
himself to advance; he had advanced in 
a measure, now a necessary subordinate, a 
husband and father, a good churchman, 
a recognized star in their little circle of 
friends, he perceived that he had done 
some of the things he had promised him- 
self to do. But always the shadow had 
dogged him, always it had urged him to 
throw the present life and its obligations 
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aside, and, so, sink into the oblivion that 
follows man’s greatest sin against society 
—disappearance from it. 

He was aging. Already he had won 
the distinction of being the oldest young- 
man in the office. He must go on at this 
rate with a life in a six roomed flat eter- 
nally before him, week after week, year in 
and year out, until he should die and the 
life-insurance people create an estate for 
him. 

The office was always full of men. To- 
day there was a smooth-faced one with a 
good, strong, benevolent brow talking to 
Sprang. In the intervals between making 
out vouchers and checking off important 
invoices he could watch him. It made him 
feel better to look at him. Some men have 
this power. Sprang hadn’t—not this one 

—the elder Sprang had possessed it, but 
he had been dead these five years. 

“Ves, sir?” 

And the Head had reprimanded him 
—the first time in his business-life. That 
gesture of dismissal was a reprimand. 
This was the straw! 

Foster arose suddenly. He _ pulled 
down the top of his desk with customary 
precision, but did not glance towards the 
Head at all, nor did he see that Gregory 
was watching him keenly, sadly. He 
stepped into the cloak-room, then into 
the corridor. He felt exactly as if some- 
thing in his brain had snapped, freeing 
him from untold tons of weight that he 
had been carrying about, Ajax-like, from 
the beginning. With the turning off of 
the tension the responsibility ceased. 
When he looked at his watch he found 
that it was only 3 o’clock. However, that 
did not matter. He paid no attention to 
this but went directly to the elevator. In 
a moment he had mixed with the mob in 
the street. 


Some of this Gregory saw and under- 
stood. 

“Your man has gone, Sprang,” he 
said. ‘Never heard of anything like it, 
eh? ’Phone me in the morning. He wont 
be coming back.” 

And in the morning Sprang did call 
Gregory. 

“T couldn’t see it your way,” he ad 
mitted, “‘but—the poor devil has really 
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left us. There is no trace. Books all 
right, everything plumb so far as his 
work goes. But nobody knows where he 
_ 

The wire said distinctly: “It’s the 
fault of the System, Dave. That fellow 
broke—broke like a trotting-horse on a 
heavy track, forced out of his stride. 
Doctors have names for the thing. | 
haven't. Just be gentle. You will say it 
business-talk, but, nevertheless, 
['wentieth century progress will have to 
adjust itself to conditions that fit human 
necessity. A machine is just so strong ; 
man is the same. We must have a broader 
with the exi 


Is poor 


code of ethics to mix in 
gencies of the hour.” 
Sprang hung up the receiver. 
“Percy,” he said to one of the men in 
an outer office, ““Mr. Foster was called 
away on a particular mission. You will 
* take over his desk for the present.” 
rhen he bit his lips—and thought. He 
was a middle-aged man himself, almost, 
and he had known hard labor in his day 
of apprenticeship. His father had be 
queathed Foster along with the busi 
ness. His loss was like the loss of an old 
friend—for Foster’s counsel was always 
solid. 
Something like a tear glistened in the 
Head’s eyes as he called his stenogra 
pher. 


Foster came to his own place at last, 
driven by the inevitable reaction that had 
set in.after he learned that a man cannot 
go back to the life of his childhood. The 
wisp-light that led him had died under 
the smiling skies of the old home to 
which he must always be a stranger. The 
yearning had passed as he learned his les- 
son. It was not the same; it could never 
be the same. The people were changed 
and different. The streets, the wood, the 
hills of home were alien. And he missed 
his morning-paper; and he needed the 
exhilaration of the ride down-town ; and 
the scenery was—This all came by de- 
grees. When he got back to the turmoil 
he was still dazed. 

Automatically he reached in his pocket 
for his latch-key. As he did so his eyes 
fell upon the conventional surroundings 
—the hall-lamp, the paving, the flat-door 
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across, the stone steps, the mail-box, the 


electric-buttons, the stucco. Something 
like a ghost of satisfaction leaped into a 
smile on his lips, as the door opened un 
der the pressure of his fingers on the 
knob. 

At first he did not observe that the 
subdued light that always came from a 
certain pink-shaded lamp was flooding 
his little sitting-room. The old familiar 
furniture, the tumbled books on the floor, 
the open piano, the flowers nodding on 
the mantle—these did not strike him im- 
mediately as infused with some essence 
of necessity for which his being craved. 

There was an odor of cooking in the 
little kitchen. It swept through the house. 
He noted it gratefully without trying to 
associate past and present. It was there- 
always had been there at this hour, at 
least for years. He was accustomed to it. 
It was quite dinner time. All things were 
in their places—all natural, customary, 
nothing absent or wanting. 

But suddenly he raised his head, and 
the happenings of the recent weeks and 
of their immediate predecessors crowded 
suffocatingly on him—the sense of reali 
zation, bitter and keen. In the center of 
the room his wife stood, her arms out 
stretched, her eyes gleaming. 

“Tom,” her lips said, very naturally, 
“where have you been? I got home yes- 
terday and I ‘phoned the office. They 
said—” 

He smiled frankly and kissed her just 
as he had done every day of every year 
since they were wed. But in the soul of 
him a horror was growing. He was quak 
ing and frantic. What had they told her 
at the office? 

“What did they say?” 

He tried to speak as easily as always, 
but he knew his face was like a distorted 
mask. 

“What makes you look so 
Some deep, dark secret, I suppose ?” 

She reached up and patted his face, 
touched his tie into shape, mothered him. 

“They said—” 

“Well, Tom, I was trying to tell you 
and you wouldn’t let me. Is it as im- 
portant as all that? It seems to me that 
when they have you body and soul all 
day, the children and I are entitled to you 


funny ? 
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in the evening. Mr. Sprang answered me. 
He just told me that you were out of 
town—business—thought you would still 
be away for some time. Supposed that 
when you returned to the city you would 
report to me first before going to the of- 
fice. Oh, yes, and he said that if you did 
—Why, Tom, what is the matter? You 
haven’t seen the children yet.” 

“Go on,” said Tom Foster, his lips 
working. 

“It wasn’t so important, I tell you. 
You look like a sheet. He said to say to 
you that your desk was covered with 
dust. Now, tell where you’ve been.” 

Something warm started in the breast 
of Tom Foster, worked up to his eyes, 
ploughed down his cheek, and ended its 
course by splashing in a clear drop on his 
hand. 

Next day Gregory picked up the 
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thread of conversation where 1t had been 
cut. 

“Your man, Foster, back?’’ he asked 
approvingly. 

Sprang replied meditatively. 

“It is mighty hard lines to be a cog, 
maybe, but there are other things worse,”’ 
he said. 

“It’s the fault of the System, Dave— 
the fault of the System. After a man has 
been dead and buried for twenty-five 
years he sort of doesn’t care for any res- 
surrection—just wants to be dead, eh?” 

“No matter what conditions confront 
one a man can always be a man—Mr. 
Foster! Please. Have you that invoice of 
Randall & Co? And ’phone Derricks 
that we'll take up the Hoglewood detail 
to-morrow !” 

“ves, sit,” 


briskly. 


answered Tom Foster, 


Folly Stakes 


BY HOPKINS J. MOORHOUSE 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAYNARD DIXON 


HE day Bob Wallace and his posse 

of deputies rode into Cleora covered 
with dust and with the “Angel” in their 
midst, only one man in the camp was im- 
mune from the contagion of the preva- 
lent excitement. While everybody else 
was tagging off after the sheriff and his 
prisoner, Jim Fargey sat in front of the 
Blue Light saloon quietly smoking. It 
was Jim Fargey’s way not to get excited 
about anything. He could appreciate the 
importance of the capture as well as any 
worthy citizen of Cleora; but the thing 
was no concern of his and anyway he 
would hear every detail of it before the 
night was very old—would, indeed, be 
tired hearing of it. 

Whether Jim Fargey took an apprecia- 
tive interest in the event or whether he 
didn’t was really no matter ; the fact that 
he didn’t was typical of Jim Fargey, just 
as the fact that the camp in general did 
was significant. For Cleora was a boom 





town at this time, nestling back among 
the Colorado mountains in the little val- 
ley of the Arkansas—a noisy, busy, rail 
road-camp with promising future and 
inflated present, and its citizens figured 
that when the depredations, mysteriously 
begun back in the hills, culminated in 
the hold-up of the Leadville stage in 
Brown’s Canon, the time had arrived 
for this sort of thing to come to a halt, 
if for no other reason, at least in the in- 
terests of further inflation of values and 
the upholding of the beckoning hand to 
dwellers in other parts. 

So Bob Wallace and his posse of dep- 
uties had gone scouring among the rocks 
and the fastnesses of the unknown coun- 
try to round up the cause and put an end 
to the effect. And while “Dutch” McGee 
himself and the rest of his gang had got 
completely away, the sheriff had come 
back to Cleora with the “Angel,” which 
was at least something. That the prisoner 
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was undoubtedly the novice of the gang, 
and rather a boy gone wrong than a 
full-fledged menace to a_ law-abiding 
community, was out of the reckoning 
altogether ; the main point was that here 
was a road-agent to be made an example 
of. Decidedly, it was something to have 
captured even the “Angel.” 

But Jim Fargey sat in front of the 
quietly smoking. He was a gam 
r, not a sheriff or a sheriff's deputy ; 
he was a wanderer, not a permanent cit 
‘en of Cleora. He dealt faro in the Blue 
ht by night and smoked quietly by 

and whenever the splits came and 
as he had seen all the 


the boom burst, } 
other booms burst, he would drift off 
with the tide, and, somewhere else, by 


day smoke quietly and by night deal faro. 

For Jim Fargey had been a gambler 
for over a quarter of a century. He had 
faced the tiger in Montana, dealt stud 
on the Mississippi, and shot “craps” in 
New Orleans. One by one the years had 
climbed slowly up on his straight back 


and found room on the breadth of his 
shoulders—more than fifty of them; 
somewhere in the pack was the Joker 
that had whitened his hair, that had 
sifted the melancholy into the depths of 


his dark, inscrutable eyes, and mingled 


reserve with the courtesy that gave him 
manner. But he was still in the game; 
his immaculate shirt-front, that chal 
lenged the dirty flannel about him, 


seemed to breast aside whatever of yel 
low might be in his environment and the 
camp knew that with Jim Fargey behind 
the board they could always bank on a 
square run for their money. 
But above all else, perhaps, was he a 
A dozen sheriffs might come 
into camp with a dozen prisoners ; every- 
body else might tag off to hear the cir- 
cuit-judge set a day for the trial; the 
wildest kind of excitement might pre- 
vail—still would Jim Fargey sit in front 
of the saloon quietly smoking, because 
that was exactly what he would prefer to 


quiet man. 


\bout dusk on the evening of the day 
before the trial the “Angel” was sitting 
despondently in the cell of the little jail, 
when he was startled to see something 
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white come skimming in between the 
bars and drop to the floor at his feet. He 
picked it up hurriedly and saw it 
peculiar little paper dart. 

Feverishly he spread it out on his 
knees and peered close at the clumsy 
scrawl in the 


Was a 


failing light. The note 
briefly stated certain directions he 
follow along about midnight. If he fol 
lowed the course of the arroyo up the 


gulch, he would find a cayuse tethered in 


was to 


a cedar grove back amongst the rocks. 
He was to speak to no man, but make all 
haste to the old shack at Folly Stakes 


h three pee uliar 


Ihe note was signed wit 
marks. 

At sight of those 
the “Angel” stood up and 
great breath, his eyes shining, his 
set. For he knew the “boys” stood by him 
after all. It had been his own fault he 
had been captured, and he had given up 
hope that they would attempt to get 
out of the mess he 
He didn’t deserve it 
they were going to stand by 
it might mean 
hitch occurred. 

And the “Angel” 


thre little Marks, 
sucked in a 


jaw 


] 


Nim 


had made of things 
1 


le kne Ww, DI 
] ~ , = ; 
death or capture if a 


was filled with a 


great gratitude, and the thrill of the wild 
life with which he had associated him 
self lifted him in an ecstacy that was all 


had come over 
id read of 
uchanan, whos 


sufficient—the same that 
him when, as a mere boy, he h 
the doings of one Brad B 
daring outlaw-exploits had fired his boy 
ish imagination and first aroused t 
devil in him. He was a mere boy sti 
compared with the rest of the gang a 
the affair that had driven him away from 
home had been trivial after all; but he 
was bad enough, and sufficiently sincere 
in his ambition to touch the depths of 
Dutch McGee himself and thereby to 
win the fancy of that sole survivor of th 
old Buchanan gang. That 
was. 

And Dutch was going to stick by 
nobly and live up to tl 


how it 


Was 
him 
ethics he 


' 


Was 


preached—Buchanan ethics! It 
great! 

The night was hot. The air seemed 
pocketed in the little valley and the heat 
reflected from the rocks that had baked 
in the sun all day offset the shortness of 
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the twilight and the. early in-closing of 
the mountain-shadows. The bit of moon 
that had hung above the towering West- 
ern peaks had dropped over on the other 
side and left the Arkansas to the dim 
light of the stars. 

Beyond the head of the valley, about 
two hours’ ride back into the hills, and 
well away from all accustomed trails, 


n front 


Fargey sat 


was Folly Stakes. Here in days gone by 
wandering prospectors had_ bur- 
rowed into the mountain-side in search of 
silver. They had gone so far as to erect 
a couple of buildings at the place and 
had sunk considerable money in the mine 
only to find its promise unfulfilled. The 
holes were still there, the timbers rotting 
in the shafts. The old shacks were still 
but the place was known to few 


some 


erect ; 
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and frequented only by the wild creatures 
that roamed in the night. 

But to “Angel,” approaching it eager 
ly, not long after midnight, it seemed a 
haven of refuge. Turning a rocky spur 
at last, he found himself in the vicinity. 
He dismounted, and with the utmost 
caution climbed forward and upward 
until he was peering over the edge of the 


f the Blue Light saloon quietly smoking 


ravine. On the opposite side he could 
make out the darker shadow of the 
shacks. There was not a spark of light 
in the place nor any outward indication 
of life. 

Placing his hands on either side of his 
mouth, the ‘‘Angel” emitted a low, trem 
ulous hoot and listened anxiously. He 
had not long to wait; an owl answered 
from the other side, the quavers trem 
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bling away in weird melancholy. Hurry- 
ing back to his cayuse, the “Angel,” a 
moment later, was riding down and 
around to the mouth of the ravine. 

He left his horse there and, excitedly, 
ascended the steep path to the shacks. 

As he approached, the “Angel” could 
make out the shadowy figure of a man 
standing in the doorway. It looked like 
Chic Yerex. The man stepped back as 
1¢ entered and growled out the informa- 
tion that there was a candle on the table 
and they might as well have a light for 
a minute—till they mapped out the trail 
they would take to join the others. Won- 
dering somewhat at the brusqueness of 
his reception, the “Angel” felt for the 
matches, struck one, and touched it to 
the candle. 

As he did so he was conscious of the 
door being shut by his companion; but 
it was the grating of the key in the lock 
that made him whirl like lightning. The 
candlelight was glinting brightly along 
the barrel of a six-shooter which cov- 
ered him where he stood and behind it 
was a man whom he did not remember 
ever having seen before in his life—a 
man who smiled with quiet amusement. 

A frightened oath broke from the 
‘“‘Angel’s” lips and he stood there staring 
in amazemént. It flashed across him he 
was unarmed, though if he had his gun, 
the fellow had the drop on him com- 
pletely. The “Angel” swore again and 
the other smiled good-humoredly. 

“T aint a-goin’ to hurt you, kid,” he 
chuckled. “A fellow don’t generally help 
a prisoner to escape to put a bullet 
through him, an’ if you do git hurt it'll 
be your own fault, not mine. Sit down 
an’ make yourself comfortable. We’re 
goin’ to hev a little chat, all to ourselves, 
you an’ me, out here where it’s quiet an’ 
nobody’ll be so ill-mannerly as to in- 
trude. Sit down.” 

The “Angel” sat 
nothing else to do. 

“Who are you?” he gasped. 

The other had lowered the weapon and 
the “Angel” continued to watch him with 
growing wonder. 

“Thought you'd find Dutch here, eh?” 
chuckled the stranger. “Or was it Chic 
Yerex ? Or mebbe y’were expectin’ to see 





down. There was 
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Bat Olsen or shake hands with the 
Preacher — great fellow for shakin’ 
hands, the Preacher, on’y he generally 
spoils it by rollin’ his gun at the same 
time and parting with a bit of lead. Clev- 
er trick—remarkably clever trick! Don’t 
you think so?” 

“Who—who—”’ 
weakly. 

“On’y it aint the Preacher’s trick, 
that,” the other went on with the same 
amused smile. ‘Dutch McGee taught it 
to him an’ Dutch got it years ago from 
Buchanan — Ah, you've heard of Bu- 
chanan, I see! It was from him Dutch 
got the three little marks he signs to notes 
afore he shoots them into jails an’ such 
like—Sit down!” 


began the “Angel” 


The “Angel” sank back, nervously 
drawing his shirt-sleeve across his fore- 
head. 


“But this is wastin’ time, kid,” said the 
stranger with sudden briskness. ‘We've 
got to make our little talk much shorter 
than I’d like it to be, for you’ve got to be 
miles away from here before sun-up an’ 
I’ve got to git back.”’ 

As he spoke, he deliberately laid his 
six-shooter on the deal table beside the 
candle, turned his back, and walked 
across the little room to the shelves in 
the corner. The ‘Angel’ stared for a 
brief moment as if he could scarcely be- 
lieve his eyes. He flashed one look at the 
broad retreating back; the next instant 
he had sprung for the gun. He uttered an 
exultant cry as his fingers closed on the 
grip of it. The stranger, turning slowly, 
gazed with amusement at him and at the 
gun leveled in his hand, and he laughed 
outright. 

Then there was a flash of flame that 
seemed to come from nowhere at all. 
When the smoke had thinned, the gun 
was lying on the far side of the room and 
the amazed “Angel” was nursing an 
arm, benumbed by a thousand needle- 
prickings. 

“You little fool!’ the man cried an- 
grily as he came toward him. ‘“D’you 
want to let everybody within range of a 
pistol-shot know where they can find 
you? Sit down, I said. Now, don’t try 
that again!” 

He crossed over, picked up the six- 

















The ‘Angel ’* was startled to see something white drop to the floor 


shooter, and laid it again upon the table. 
Chen without a look he went coolly over 
to the shelves again and came back with 
a bottle and a tin cup. 

“Here! You look as if you needed a 
bracer. Down with it! There aint no oc- 
casion to git frightened.” 

The ‘‘Angel’s” hand shook in spite of 
himself as he raised the cup, and when 
he had put it back on the table, he sat 
there staring still. 

‘“Bu—Buchanan,” he gasped. “They 
tol’ me Buchanan was shot years ago, 
they said—somewhere in the Kentucky 
hills.” 

“Phat’s right—third day of Septem- 
ber it was, along about evenin’, twenty- 
five years ago. What’s matter with yeh?” 

The “Angel” leaned forward eagerly. 

“That gun-play—Where’d you learn 
that gun-play?” he demanded hoarsely. 
“Who are you that knows so many se- 
crets? And what d’you want with me?” 

“T’ll tell you,” said the stranger with 
a quick change of manner. 

He drew the candle across the table so 
the light fell full upon the young face 
of the man opposite. 

“T’ll have to cut the story short fer 
time’s gettin’ precious. It’s about Bu- 
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chanan ; I knew him. There was a woman 
—He went wrong because of a woman. 
But she was a good woman ; didn’t know 
she drove him to it. He loved her—oh, 
how he loved her! She wasn’t fer the 
likes of him, though—he was nacherally 
a wild sort, an’ she wouldn’t have any- 
thin’ to do with him. He was drinkin’ 
pretty hard afore she turned him down, 
an’ after that he went on worse’n ever. 

“They was both livin’ in a little coun- 
try town down in Kentucky. There was 
a garden in the front of her place an’ it 
was full o’ hollyhocks an’ petuniers, an’ 
she used to be tendin’ it, an’ weedin’ in 
it, an’ she used to wear a pretty pink 
dress, an’ a ole sun-bonnet with the strings 
flappin’ down on each side o’ her curls— 
brown curls they were. Fer she was 
pretty ! 

“One day there come along a slick- 
dressed feller from the city an’ he seen 
her in the garden an’ fell in love with 
her. She took to him, too, an’ after awhile 
they got married an’ went to live in a 
little place with roses creepin’ over the 
front of it. An’ all the time Buchanan 
was drinkin’ himself to death, an’ carry- 
in’ on wilder’n ever. 

“Ry an’ by the folks began to take no- 
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tice that Porter warn't 


Mis 


same as she used to be—color all 


quite the 
gone 
out of her cheeks, an’ she was gettin’ thin 
an’ worrit-lookin’, an’ went about with a 
eyes, almost. She’d 
been so happy-lookin’ afore—singin’ an’ 
spry an’ all that—you couldn’t help no 
ticin’ the diff’rence. There’d been a baby 


scared look in her 


she’d been happy as the day 


was long up till the little 


rl come an’ 


one was nigh 


onto a year old. 

‘Then the change came over her an’ 
the neighbors begun to talk about Azm. 
He used to go ‘way an’ leave her fer 


time, an’ whenever he was 


1ome he used to be quarrelin’ all day 
long, till I reckon life was scarce worth 
livin’ fer her 

“Course Buchanan heard ‘bout the 
wav things was goin’, an’ he took it on 
himself to investigate, an’ he talked to 


from 

But 
good an’ things on’y got 
en one day Buchanan 
heard 


stole the girl 


straight. 


the feller that had 
him, an’ he talked mighty 
t didn’t do no 
worse after that. Th 
was passin’ their place an’ he 
screams comin’ from back of the kitchen 
an’ he just vaulted over the picket-fence, 


} } 


reside the road, an’ went around to see 


what was up. What he seen was the fel 
ler beatin’ his wife; so he just nacher’ly 
gun an’ fired it off. 
skip out o’ the country 
for they was aft 
er him hot: the feller’s friends an’ rela 
id lots o’ money an’ they meant 
Well, that’s Buchanan 
law. He saw the 
fer him an’ he 
conclusion he might’s 


whipped out a 
“He had t 


mighty quick after that, 


tives h: 
business how 
come to run from the 
way things 


Was shapin 


just come to the 
well play th 


So he 


game through to the finish. 
took to buck- 

P’raps you 
things he 


it warn’t long 


made fer the hills an’ 


in’ the law as a_ business. 


know 


went 


some of done; he 
ct mplet ly bad, an’ 


on his head, an 


ifore they had a price 

men was huntin’ him everywhere. He 
grew pretty cute in his ways an’ got a 
gang about him that kep’ the whole 


country in hot water fer goin’ on two 
years 

‘But y’can’t keep that kind o’ game uy 
ferever. One day back in the hills they 
ornered the gang an’ wiped ’em out— 


ill but a couple of ’em that got away 
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No, no, y can’t keep that kind o a game 
up ferever.”’ 

“An’ Buchanan?” whispered the “An 
gel” breathlessly. ‘Buchanan was shot?” 

“Buchanan repeated the 
other slowly. “Twenty-five years ago it 
was, third day of September, ‘long about 
evenin’. That’s the story—all of it, ‘cept 
that Mis’ Porter on’y lived about a year 
after Buchanan out—just 
about a year.” 

Chere fell a silence 
men. The ‘“Angel”’ 
from his forehead 

“An’ the kid—the littl 
ventured at length. 

“Grew up into a pretty young 
just like her mother used to be before 
her. She was adopted by 
with a kind heart an’ come by an’ by to 
call her ‘Auntie’ an’ never knew no dif 
fer’nt. An’ she used to tend to the gar 
den; just like her mother afore her.”’ 

The man leaned forward suddenly. The 
candlelight fell on a face that 
of lines and the younger man shrank be 
fore the look that had leapt into the 


shot,” 


was 


was W iped 


between the two 


he moisture 


wiped t 
kid girl?’ he 
woman, 


a maiden lady 


was full 


eves 
which searched his own. 

“She used to tend garden 
mother afore her; d’you hear that? An’ 
one day there come along a young fell 
who fell in love just 
father done with her mother. 
married an’ went to live in a little home 
with a garden of their \n’ the girl 
was happy enough till her fool of a hus 
band got shiftless, an’ took to chummin’ 
in with a bad crowd, an’ goin’ bad him 
self—Got some fool notion into his head 
that it was smart to sass the law, to carry 
a gun, an’ to An’ the time 
when the young fool got tanked up too 
ight, got mixed in a fight, an’ skipped 
out an’ left one of the best little women 
that ever walked God’s earth to shift 
for herself, ’stead of stayin’ by her an’ 
backin’ her up as he’d sworn to do. Are 
veh listenin’, kid ?’”’ cried the man fiercely. 

“Who are you?” gasped the ‘Angel’ 
in terror. 

“Never mind _ that,” 
sharply. “That aint 
You’ve asked me that 


just like her 
eT 
like her 
They got 


with her, 


own. 


ly + 
SLlOUOL, 


come 


said the man 
here ner there 
afore, an’ you’ve 


also been wonderin’ why I got you out of 
that scrape back there an’ brought you 
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ut here to talk to you. I'll tell you why. way. Y’can’t keep that game up ferever 
You're goin’ back—goin’ back to that lit- —y’can’t do it! If it hadn’t been fer me, 
tle woman as is waitin’ fer you; goin’ you'd have been out of the game to-day 
ack to become a man an’ quit makin’ a when those fellers back there got through 
fool o’ yourself. Y’owe it to her an’ you with you. I’m givin’ you the chanct, an’ 
ire goin’ to do it « 


by Heaven! Pll 


know. the reason! 
‘Don’t be a blamed 
fool, Carter Yes, 
I know all about you. 
You’ve been a fool, 
now, long enough to 


do you fer the rest 
’ your life. You're 
on’y a kid yet with a 
kid’s notions about 
things—\es youare ! 
I’m givin’ it to you 
straight. | was a kid 


onct myself ; I made 


1 wreck 0’ my life 

| aint goin to 
let you go the same 
wavy. A man can’t 
mck th law ter 


ver. He can’t do it. 
I tell you, an’ you’ve 


Ligl ount 

he little girl. God 
snows she’s worth a 
zen like you or me 
in’ I aint goin’ to 
let you spoil life fer 
her in’ that goes! 
You’re goin’ back, 
n’ if y’ever play her 
lirt like her father 
me her mother, by 
Heaven! I'll find 
vy out mh matter 
where you go—an’ 
I'll put a bullet 

rough you sure—’”’ 

“Buchanan!” 
gasped the ‘‘Angel,” 


ing and mov- 





The stranger, turning slowly, laughed outright 


ng further back into the shadows. it’s up to you to cinch it an’ go back. 
‘Buchanan was shot, I tell you!” Y’can take my word fer it, the other game 

cried the man fiercely. “Twenty-five aint worth it. It aint worth it—an’ I 

years ago in the Kentucky hills. Buchan- know what I’m talkin’ about. 

an’s dead. An’ it’s on’y a question of “Now, then, Carter, it’s time y’were 

a little while afore Dutch McGee an’ his’ off. You’ve got to be miles away from 

crowd’ll all pass in their checks the same _ here by sun-up. You'll find my horse 
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picketed down there in the arroyo. He’s 
1 good horse, Carter, an’ he’ll carry you 
through safely if you mind yourself 
Keep to the old trail an’ don’t stop fet 
man ner devil. Y’better be goin’, I reck 


on—right now. Come, we'll find the 
horse.” 

Silently the “Angel” got up and fol 
lowed the other outside. The two men 


scrambled down the steep declivity to 
bottom of the ravine without ex 
ging another word. The “Angel” was 
in the the saddle before he could find his 
tongue and then he could do no 
more than lean down to grasp the other’s 
hand, blurting his thanks. The stranger 
Was peering up at him in the shadow, his 
hand resting on the cantle. 

“Remember,” he admonished slowly, 
“Carter, what I said. She’s worth it, that 
little girl, an’ you’re goin’ to quit makin’ 
a fool o’ yourself.” 

“Yes,”’ promised the “Angel” with em 
phasis. “Yes!” 

‘““She’s worth it, 


the 


] 
cnan 


even 


Carter.” 

“She’s worth it,’ echoed the “Angel” 
and there was a break in the voice that 
brought a satisfied smile to the other’s 
face, half hidden as it was, in the dark- 
ness. He abruptly pulled the boy down 
to him and whispered in his ear. 

“What!” cried the “Angel.” 
Pelican! D’you mean it?” 


“Great 
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“T shore do.’ 

‘Tell me, is—is it— 

He could get no farther 

“Yep! a boy, Carter—a little curly 
headed kid. The old trail, mind! Keep 
to the old trail—So long!” 

He slapped the flank of the horse; 
there was a rattle of gravel and horse and 


he dark 


swallowed up in t 


rider were 


ness. 


“S’long!” came back joyfully from 
out the black. 

The man smiled again, and stood 
there, listening, till all sound of the 


hoof-beats had died away in the distance. 

There was wild excitement in Cleora 
and untold mystery. prisoner had 
escaped in the most unaccountable man 
ner. The sheriff hastily got together his 
posse of deputies and they rode away to 
hunt the trail of the fugitive, leaving be 
hind them excited groups in the dusty 
street. 

Jim Fargey sat in front of the saloon 
quietly smoking. He was a gambler; he 
was a wanderer. He dealt faro in the 
“Blue Light” by night and smoked quiet 
ly by day; and whenever the splits came 
and the boom burst, as he had seen all 
the other booms burst, he would drift off 
with the tide, and else by 
day smoke quietly, and by night deal 
faro. 


The 


somewhere 


The Exception 


BY WALTER ARCHER FROST 


HAT did I have avainst that feller 
at The Star?” 

Bill Lucas, of the Double-L, whose in 
terruption of Renaldo’s—the horse- 
trainer—performance, had nearly landed 
us in jail, looked at me in surprise. 

“Well, part of it was the way he acted, 
but it was mostly what he said,” he went 
on. “ ‘Peerless Equestrian Prodigy,’ he 
called himself, just as if, when he was 
bellering for his bottle, I hadn’t been 
riding the range for twenty years! Why, 


when it comes to hosses, that feller 
doesn’t know his way about. 

“His tricks was just the worst I ever 
saw. If a ‘puncher’ couldn’t do better’n 
‘em blindfolded and with his hands laced 
up behind his back, he sure would have 
died of thirst in a populated town. So, 
that counterfeit’s lay-out, considering 
who he said he was, struck me as some- 
thing onderhand and small. Moreover. 
I took a big dislike to him at the start 


off, fer he put me in mind of a feller | 


























run into once down in the San Miguel 
“Never told you about it?” 


WELL, If WAS QUITE a while ago, when 
New Mexico was new territory. 

I’d come up the Chiso’m trail to Val- 
dez with a handy bunch of cows, and, 
when I’d sold ’em out, I had so much 
money that it made me philanthropical. 
Nice town, Valdez. Only trouble is that, 
in spots, the population’s mud-colored 
and irresponsible, and after I’d got up 
from a game with these last 
named, I found I hadn’t a thing left but 
my clothes. , 

Some of their plays had been new to 
me, and I made inquiries, which started 
a riot. They was in numbers and I ag- 
gregated only one. Even then, though, I 
did business brisk and regular until I 
went to sleep from being lambasted with 
a chair. 

When I wakes up, I was tied in place 
‘hey was a led- 
hoss by me and a letter in my boot from 
the daughter of the al/calde. You see, 
she’d dislodged me, after I’d been left 
fer dead, and had me carted out and 
started toward the rising sun. It was sure 
thoughtful of her. Just the same, though, 
I’ve always thought, while she was at it, 
she might have chucked in a hundred or 
two of what I’d been plucked of by her 
relatives. I'd been worse off than that, 
however, and I took in my belt. I had the 
cayouses, and I felt an idea they’d do to 
start on. I was right there, as you'll see 
before very long. 

We was going east. Nice country, I 
said it was, down there, but I didn’t stop 
to git any time-exposures of the place. 
All I asked was to be considerable in 
front of where those Aidalgoes had 
emptied me with marked cards and 
loaded dice. 

It wasn’t just what you’d call crowded 
along that trail. But about the second 
day, I comes up with a feller meandering 
along in the same state as myself. 

“How,” says he, very courteous, about 
nine inches of his gun protruding from 
his shirt. 


some of 


on a hoss, Mazeppa-wise. ° 


“How,” says I, my gun the same as 
his. 
“Shake,” says he. 
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We shook and rode on reserved and 
sorrowful. 

Then, he folds his arms. 

“Friend,” says he, ‘‘dolce, 
or let’s ease her up a bit.” 

And after that, we pairs and goes on 
careless and compatible. 

Before long, we camps and eats what 
he produced. Then, he begins: 

“I’m a bankrupt and a wanderer. Sold 
out my rancho, and turned the proceeds 
over to strangers through the medium of 
cards. It’s the amusements of this local- 
ity that’s done for me. After graduating 
from the biggest university this country’s 
got, I’ve whittled down to this.” He: 
looked hard at me, and shook his face 
that was big and wise in build. ““Nothing 
left,” says he, and pulled off his hat and 
stuck his fingers through the holes in it. 
Which gave me a view of his roof. 
Shingles was gone complete. “Been that 
way for ten years,” says he slow and in- 
different. ‘““Come so from studying under 
a heavy pressure light.” 

“You must have gone at it real earn- 
est,” says I. “But what’s a whole lot more 
to the point, I’ve just lost my permanent 
address the same way you did. Recollect- 
ing all you learnt at the seminary, can 
you p’int out any chance of quick replen- 
ishment ?” 

“I’ve thought of that a good deal late- 
ly,” says he. “But, as things look now, 
the only way’s to move on to Fayette- 
ville. They’s a circus holding down at 
Fayetteville. Big crowds there. Folks 
goes in, leaving their cayouses tied out- 
side. It may be because I’m too discour- 
aged to be particular, but it seems to 
me if a man was a little unconventional 


” 


far niente, 


! 


“Not while you’re with me! When a 
hoss is took down here the inhabitants 
gets plumb aggressive and passionate ; 
th’ man’s always caught, and, if they 
isn’t a tree handy, they uses a .44. We'll 
ride on, though, for there may be a game 
o’ chanct begun, at which, though I don’t 
just like to mention it, I’ve once or twice 
nad a run of luck incredible.” 

““We’d better approach, then, and I'll 
do what I can to ‘assist,’ for, even if I’m 
down and out just now, my intellect’s 
developed high. More than that, if it 
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comes that you lose your hosses before 
you strikes your gait, you can cash in 
mine without dismounting or hauling on 
th’ bit.” 

We moves on then, an’ we hit Fayette- 
ville late that afternoon. 

It wasn’t much of a exhibit, as | look 
back at it. They was a few animals, lone 
ly as a Englishman in th’ provinces; a 
few clowns, some of ’em in uniform, two 
or three side-shows, with things in bot- 
tles that cost two bits to look at ’em, an’ 
a Wild Man that looked so much like a 
Greaser that he didn’t excite surprise. 
Still, we’d been so long where they was 
only cows and cayouses to be seen that 
we took to that circus-show enthusiastic 
from th’ bottom up. 

The regular performance _ hadn't 
started yet, but they was a open-air one 
doin’ something, and we hiked over, rid 
in’ through the crowd, our animals being 
and used to obstacles. At 
which they was some profanity, but we 
kep’ on, an’ the feller in th’ ring looked 
bright an’ cheerful, when he saw us come. 
He was a big, rangy sort of cuss, half- 
dressed in red tights, with a white sash 
combination round his midst, and a shirt 
the same color without any sign of seams. 
gents,” he was barking 
continual, “if any one of you has a hoss 
that’s given to onexpectedness, bring him 


COW p nies, 


“Tadies and 


to me. I’ve got a standing bet that I 
breaks him in three minutes by the 
clock. Remember, fifty—” 


Before he could take it back, | had my 
buckskin in the ring. 

“If you wins, you keeps th’ hoss. And. 
if you lose, th’ fifty’s mine,” says I. 

“That’s fair,” he answers, lookin’ over 
th’ cayouse 

And that comforted me. | 
money bad. 

[ had considerable hopes in that buck- 
skin, fer a meaner, more sudden-gaited 
osteopath never tried to message you 
with four iron clubs; very active and 
supporting 1100 pounds. Yes, I might 
say he was right impulsive, in a cross- 
grained sort of way, an’ having some 
habits quite original. 

The feller in the tights looked side- 
ways at him casual, then jumps in clost, 
an’ yanks like a steam-winch on his bit 


needed th’ 
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from left to right. Which was a new one 
on the buckskin; an’, when he looks 
down to see what’s going on, the trainer 
fixed him so steady with his eyes that the 
hoss that’d come on his hind legs to th’ 
ring, seemed so took by the view he 
couldn’t endure to look away. 

A couple more minutes, the feller looks 
at him, then walks three times backward 
round th’ ring, that infatuated quadriped 
coming after him all meek and dutiful. 

“Stop!” he then, and th’ 
hoss stood like a moniment 

“T will now fire a gun off onderneath 
his ear, and he will neither 
buck,” says he. 

“He'll bite, though, 
shays onderneath the ropes 

“Not so,” the feller savs 

And he was right: th’ hoss liked it so 
much his joy was pitiful. 

Then the trainer put him through just 
such didoes as Renaldo did to-night: 
Shake hands, roll over, an’ play ‘dead 
dog,’ th’ buckskin doin’ everything he 
told him to. 

Then th’ feller says: “You can 
your hoss back, sonny. He aint got 
enough for me.” 

The way th’ crowd laughed made me 
turn on that circus-man : 

“Just a little more, and you goes to the 
repair-shop,” says I. ‘““That’s better. And 


calls out, 


rare 


nor 


savs I, and sas 


have 
life 


sang-froided 


now look here: I’ve got another _ hoss. 
Bet same as before. Will I bring him 
in?” 

“Of course,”” says the feller speaking 


quick an’ free. 

This time, I laughs, fer the roan had 
what you might call a protracted sort of 
a temperament ; for moroseness and cold, 
onreflecting ironicalness, he sure was a 
unclassified protoplasm. An’ when he 
was rough awakened out of sleep, he 
just got plumb contemporaneous. So I 
was glad to see that he was sleeping now. 
When I roused him, he bellered, and sent 
two dogs to th’ happy hunting-grounds 
ahead of their schedule, as he towed me 
an’ three dun-complected locals to th’ 
ring. 

His ears gat down like a angrv cat’s, 
when he seen th’ circus-man, an’ I was 
downright sorry fer the feller when [ let 
go th’ bit. 
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I needn’t have been. Ih’ same yank on 
th’ bit, th’ same way ©’ looking him out 
of countenance— 

An’ if we didn’t have to rope the roan 
to keep him from fondling of that circus- 
man to death! 

I didn’t linger very long there after 
that. I hunted up th’ man I'd fell in with 
up th’ trail. 

‘“How’d you come out,” he asks. 

“Fine,” says I. “If I felt sure you was 
in this—” An’ I grabs him by the neck. 

“No, I’m a stranger here,” he whis- 
pers, speaking hard, fer he hadn’t quite 
his usual amount of breath; “but let me 
up, for it'll be as good as a play. We 
stand to make—”’ 

“What th’ ———?” says I, and when I 
falls backward on the 
ground. But he comes to quickly. “It’s 
shady in th’ fonda, you varygated fool. 
You can come in behind me.” 

I follows and he goes. 

Being somewhat tired, he seats him- 
self. ‘Then he looks about him thought- 
fully: 

“Th’ facts of hypnotism or induced 
somnambulism are well known to physi- 
ologists,”’ says he. 

‘I’m real glad to hear you say that,” I 
told him. But he went along: 

“The state is often secured by asking 
the patient to imagine that it is a frosty 
morning, and requesting of him to count 


leaves go, he 


his breaths.” 

“You'll feel ‘better, when you gits 
through,” I says to him by way of en- 
couragement, but he was that gone he 
didn’t raise his head; instead, he goes 
on: 

“Though the usual method is to hold 
a bright object a little above the middle 
of the forehead so as to require exertion 
on the part of the patient to look at it 
with a steady gaze.” 

“Whoa!” I yells. 

But he’d got the bit between his teeth 
and run away, saying: 

“But, in either case, it is necessary to 
get the patient’s eye. It was so here, 
where in the first instance, the patient 
was—” 

‘“‘My buckskin, and, in the second case, 
my roan.” I’d revived just in time. 

“Just so,” says th’ scientific phenom. 
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l'd jeered at. “And now, keeping in 
mind that ‘the operator has to get the 
patient’s eye, I’m curious to know what'd 
happen if the patient couldn’t see.” 

“You mean, if the patient-hoss was 
blind.” I gets up then deliberate. “You 
kin come along with me.” 

“You know where there’s such a an 
imal ?” 

“Total and 
post beside.” 

“Which gives us all the facts we need, 
and, as the lawyers say, makes out our 


absolute, an’ deafer’n a 


case.” 

That night, we took th’ back trail, and 
our cayouses was wet some when we got 
at the alcalde, in his patio. We hadn't, 
between us, enough to buy a drink, but 
my partner’s head didn’t leak, even if all 
the tar-paper was off, and after he’d 
talked a while in his object-no-money 
way, the alcalde passed refreshments out 
to us, and things had come to us to stay. 

“Poco tiempo, senores,” says the al- 
calde. ““Poco mas momentos,’ which is 
triple-plate Castillian for “I wont keep 
you waiting long,” and he didn’t. In half 
an hour, which is rapid for them folks, 
he’d promised us th’ hoss. Of course, the 
animal was blind and deaf, but, from the 
familiar way he acted, you’d never have 
guessed his state. Particular after his 
coming to me eager, when I signaled to 
him by pounding on th’ ground. You see, 
he’d used to be mine, before I’d sat down 
to that game with the alca/de and his 
sons and nephews, a little ways back two 
days. 

Now, | knew that Likewise, | 
knew what he was going up against. An’ 
putting the two together, I seen my best 
play was to make that yank the trainer 
always gave the signal for all the ca 
youse’s cussedness. 

So, for the next two weeks I worked 
along that line, getting him accustomed 
to the jerk and teachin’ him what to do 
right after it. An’ the way he caught on 
was something scandalous. I’m fairly 
active, and I was posted on. his leads, 
but, just the same, he almost got me 
every time I gave that yank on his bit. I 
polished him off a few days more, and 
then we picked up the trail of that there 
circus-chap 


hoss. 
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They'd got up to the other side o’ the 
county now, but, ridin’ leisurely, four 
days brought us up with ’em. An’ there 
he was, same as before, just rakin’ in th’ 
spoil; fer of all th’ crowd, they wasn’t 
a cowboy who hadn’t lost his fifty or a 
hundred per. 

Fer a while, we lay low an’ watched 
him take in th’ stuff, and, when it looked 
like he’d accumulated all we could use, 
we greased our boots and waded in. 

“Hello!” says th’ feller, seeing me on 
th’ approach, “got a fifty in them panta- 
loons of yours r 

“T stakes th’ hoss,” I answers, and 
sends in one of my pardner’s, a little one, 
fat an’ sleek fer a decoy. Of course, he 
kep’ it, putting it in a corral with the 
other ones he'd got. 

Then, I brung in another, an’ another, 
an’ he took ’em, every one. 

“Tt’s sure like robbing of you,” says th’ 
feller with a laugh. 

“Saw-wood,” says I. “I’ve got another 
hoss. An’ here’s where we alters th’ bet 
somewhat: Your fifty says you’ll break 
him in three minutes by th’ clock. Hev’ 
you five hundred says you kin stay ten 
seconds on his back, an’ a thousand that 
you kin make him mind th’ bit ?” 

“T hev; and, what’s more, I’ve fifteen 
hundred says he’ll be mine in five min- 
utes, an’ that you’re the International 
Fool,” says he. “An’ it’s all against th’ 
hoss,” he yells, excited an’ speakin’ very 
free. 

“If you wins th’ first, of course th’ 
other bets is off,”’ I told him. 

But he was about beside his self. 

“Don’t talk so much, but bring th’ hoss 
in,” says he. 

While I went for our animal, my pard- 
ner done some soliciting in th’ crowd, an’ 
th’ way his bets was taken’d hev’ alarmed 
a man who wasn’t so high developed sci- 
entifically. 

“Tt’s a innovation in research, an’ we'll 
have the demonstration presently,” he 
whispers. 


“Tf we wins, we leaves,”’ I answers, “‘an’, 


if we lose, we stays here permanently.” 
By then, we was in th’ ring; I leaves 
go the cayouse’s mane, an’ kind of on- 
steady, steps outside. 
Th’ hoss stood quiet, seemed his mind 
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was far away. An’, when th’ trainer 
walked toward him, he didn’t budge or 
make a sound. It surprised th’ feller, I 
could see, but he’d tackled so many 
horses, he was confident. Then, he comes 
in’ close an’ stared at him like th’ others, 
an’ pretty soon steps back, an’ begins to 
talk to th’ crowd: 

“First, I'll see if he minds having a 
gun fired close behind his head.” 

He ketches up a handy one, and lets go 
six; but th’ ears that couldn’t hev heard 
a cannon didn’t pay much attention to a 
.44, and that set th’ feller feeling good 
about himself. ‘‘Begins to look as if he 
was mine,” he laughed out free. “But I'll 
do it all.” 

He goes back to the hoss again. 

“Next thing’s to teach him obedience 
to th’ rein,” says he, an’ jumps in with 
that same old yank from left to right. 

An’ then it happened—Fer th’ cay- 
ouse frog-jumped forward twelve foot 
to a spring, an’ th’ circus-chap left th’ 
earth as if he hated it, contorted himself 
terrible through three backward summer- 
sets, an’ when he hit th’ earth he kep th’ 
attitude he landed in! 

“T do think you should have been a 
acrobat,” says I, as I untangled him from 
himself an’ fanned him with my hat. At 
the same time, I hears my pardner say- 
ing: “Vos morituri salutamus,’ which 
means “you'll go to the mortuary if you 
don’t scramble up and pay your debts.” 
With one hand he was gatherin’ in th’ 
stuff, and, with the other, holdin’ off th’ 
crowd. 

Th’ circus-chap was looking round 
mechanical and wild. “Th’ only hoss 
that ever—” 

An’ then I knew it was time fer us to 
go. I went toward th’ cayouse, but he 
stopped me. 

“Science says—”’ 

“Don’t mind her. When she gits up 
against a hoss like this, she’s sure a ama 
toore.”” 

The feller come nearer as I vaulted 
up: “He’s blind,” he screams. 

“Been that way from birth,” says my 
pardner. “An’ likewise deaf, which 
makes him a exception, but doesn’t affect 
th’ bets.” 

And, simultaneous, we hits th’ trail. 
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Parisian Fashion Model IX C—From Life 





By special contract with Maison Drécoll: —Costume of cerise 


REUTLINGER, PARIS mousseline, trimmed with bands of 
eit : silk embroidery. 
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Parisian Fashion Model XI C—From. Life 
By special contract with Maison Redfern:—Blue tailored cos- 
REUTLINGER, PARIS tume trimmed with black braid. 



































By special contract with 


\ REUTLINGER, PARIS 





Maison Bernard:—Costume of black 
mousseline made over blue; the flowers 


embroidered in silk. 
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Parisian Fashion Model XII C—From Life 





























































Parisian Fashion Model XIII C—From Life 


By special contract with Maison Drécoll:—Costume of crepe 
REUTLINGER, PARIS de chine. the bodice of Venetian lace. 
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Parisian Fashion Model XIV C—From Life 
By special contract with Maison Martial-Armant:—Costume of 
REUTLINGER, PARIS rose crepe de chine trimmed with lace 


and white soutache. 
— 









































\ Parisian Fashion Model XV C—From Life 
NY By special contract with Maison Jeanne:— Evening costume of 
1 REUTLINGER, PARIS white tulie embroidered in blue. 
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Parisian Fashion Model XVI C—From Life 
By special contract with Maison Doucet:—Dinner gown of old 


REUTLINGER, PARIS rose satin with velvet flowers: corsage 
: of Venetian lace, 







































SPIRIT of reverential awe—or is it 

merely the unconscious manifesta- 
tion of one of our many deep-rooted the- 
atrical prejudices?—has always led us 
to balk at any attempt tq represent the 
Deity on the stage. Even the use of a 
symbol to express the Divine Presence as 
a dramatic force has been rigidly op- 
posed. So it is the more surprising that 
a play, just produced in New York, the 
leading character of which is avowedly 
the spirit of the Son of Man incarnate, 
has been quick to win a high place in the 
public esteem and to offer every prospect 
of long continued success. 

Mr. Charles Rann Kennedy’s drama, 
“The Servant in the House,” is in every 
respect a notable work. On its surface it 
tells a story of intense interest and sym- 
pathetic appeal. But it has a special phil- 
osophical meaning, for it is really an 
indignant attack expressed in terms of 
symbolism upon conventional piety and 
religious hypocrisy which often under- 
mine the good influence of the church. 
Every character, incident, and spoken 
line carries the double significance of the 
practical application of a powerful ser- 
mon and an absorbing play. It is aimed 
against no particular denomination or 
sect. It reaffirms only those truths which 
underlie all religious beliefs. Its text is 
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only a simple reassertion of the princi- 
ple of the Brotherhood of Man. 

There can be no doubt that the author 
intends Manson, the Indian butler—the 
servant in the house of the English vicar 
—to be interpreted as a reincarnation of 
the Christ. The disguise of Mr. Walter 
Hampden, who acts the role, closely re- 
sembles the accepted portraits of the Sav- 
ior. His mission in the vicar’s disturbed 
house is peace and good will. In his 
thoughtful, gentle, and profoundly grave 
presence, all the vital forces of the drama 
find their source. 

This mysterious Manson, unknown to 
the other characters, is the Bishop of Ben- 
ares, the head of a powerful church in 
India founded on the principle of Broth- 
erly Love. He is one of three brothers 
who, years before, have become separated. 
A second, the Rev. William Smythe, has 
become a smug, prosperous vicar. An- 
other, Robert Smith, the “drainman,” has 
drifted down the scale and is a drunken 
outcast in the village. His condition is 
partly due to the neglect of his clerical 
brother, who has become the foster-par- 
ent of his child. 

In the language of the play’s symbol- 
ism the vicar’s church needs repairing. 
It is no longer attended by its old con- 
gregation. The vicar does not understand 











the causes, but they are clear to A/ary, 
his niece, the daughter of the village 
ne’er-do-well. She has detected a stench 
in the church and she notices that it leads 
directly to the vicar’s study where his 
sermons are written. 

The vicar has laid plans to repair his 
crumbling edifice and has brought into 
consultation the Bishop of Lancashire, 
who stands for Mammon and is symboli 
cal of his kind in his deafness and blind- 
ness. This wily old materialist sees in the 
conference an opportunity for his own 
financial gain, and he also is attracted by 
the prospect of making the acquaintance 
of the Bishop of Benares whose visit is 
expected. 

Thus the characters are brought to- 
gether. Soon the influence of J/anson 
begins to make itself felt. He sees the 
flaws and weaknesses to which the others 
are blind. Little by little he unmasks 
their hypocrisies. In the end, the servant 
becomes the master in the house. It is 
Bftes Hedith Wane Mathison on the Vicars (\\ through his will that the Bishop of Lan- 

rain len sematenige taal cashire’s grosser materialism is exposed 
vo ~< v, and this apostle of Mammon is driven 

ie from the house. Through his gentle com- 
passion the heart of the vicar is softened 
toward Bob, the outcast. He is brought 
back and reunited with his child. Then 
the scales are brushed from the vicar’s 
eyes and he is made to understand the 
false standards by which he has lived. 
And the sympathetic interest of these in- 
cidents, which extend through two acts, 
exerts a dramatic appeal as intense as is 
ever encountered in the theatre. 

Then follows, to carry out the climax 
of the symbolism, Bob’s exposure of the 
foul drain which leads from the vicarage 
under the foundation of the church to the 
hideous sepulcher beneath the altar, 
filled with the muck and dead things of 
the past, polluting the living church. The 
description is in rugged Anglo-Saxon but 
every word of it, like every changing in- 
cident in the play, contains a vital truth 
dramatically expressed. 

I know of no play in recent years in 
which criticism of contemporary life is 
so apt and carried to such an amazing 
extreme without weakening the essential 
dramatic interest of the story. No play 
in my remembrance so totally defeats all 
attempts at detailed description. The 
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symbolism is at once simple and pro- 
found. It is subtle but it is also so clear 
that any child can follow it. “The Ser- 
vant In The House,” in short, represents 
one of the highest intellectual uses to 
which the theatre may be put, and it of- 
fers capital entertainment, varied in 
humorous interests, as well. 

There are only six essential charac- 
ters, at leust five of which are perfectly 
interpreted. The most important task 
falls to Mr. Walter Hampden as Man- 
son. The others are Mr. Tyrone Power 
as the drainman; Mr. Arthur Lewis as 
the Bishop of Lancashire; Mr. Charles 
Dalton as the vicar; Miss Edith Wynne 
Matthison as the vicar’s wife, and Miss 
Mabel Mocre as his niece. This company 
is the nucleus of a new stock-organiza- 
tion under the direction of Mr. Henry 
Miller. If its later productions carry out 
the abundant promise of the first it will 
take a foremost rank on the American 
stage. 
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AME and fortune await the actor 
who can turn Don Quixote into a 
dramatic hero. But where is the play- 
wright who can successfully fit the pages 
of Cervantes’ voluminous novel to the 
stage? Time after time it has been tried, 
but the Knight of the Melancholy Visage 
sturdily resists the lure of the footlights. 
The most recent writer to attempt a 
dramatic setting of Cervantes’ pictur- 
esque hero is Mr. Paul Kester, whose 
drama of “Don. Quixote” has just been 
added to the repertoire of Mr. Edward 
H. Sothern. So much conscientious effort 
on the latter’s part should have merited 
more fortunate results. In spite of the 
time and money lavished on the produc- 
tion, it has proved a pretentious and ex- 
pensive failure which, in spite of its 
beauties as a pageant, is wholly ineffect- 
ive as a play. 

The defect of the dramatization is that 
Mr. Kester has striven to accomplish too 
much. It would have been better had he 
given the Mad Don the center of the 
stage and reared him to his audience’s 
view in some of the most stirring of his 
exploits. He might have preserved the 
atmosphere of the tale rather than the 
dregs of the book. 





Arthur Lewis as the Bishop in ‘‘A Servant 
in the House."’ 


Photograph by Sarony, New York. 








Tyrone Power and Charles Dalton in “ A Servant in 
the House.” 


Photograph by Sarony, New York. 
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But in his effort to introduce a roman- 
tic interest he has elaborated the rivatry 
of Dorothea de Clenardo and Lucinda 
de la Liano for the love of Don Fernando 
at the expense of the Knight. Here, in 
effect, is “Hamlet” with the Prince of 
Denmark left out, and the consequence 
is disappointment and confusion. 

Almost an entire act is wasted in 
puzzling explanations before the Don 
and his faithful Sancho Panza make their 
appearance, fresh from their tilt with 
the windmills in the court-yard of the 
inn at La Mancha. You hear of this 
famous escapade only by the long de- 
scriptions of others. The vigil over the 
armor beside the inn-pump helps to break 
the monotony of the early scene, but soon 
afterward the play drifts into hopeless 
confusion. 

There is a tournament in the scene of 
the inn-kitchen, but it proves to be only 
a tournament of talk. Then comes the 
Dan’s assault upon the wine-skins, but 
only the pandemonium of the battle 
reaches you. Presently the whole caval- 
cade adjourns to the courtyard of the 
Duke’s Palace where the ridiculous en 
throning of Sancho Panza takes place. 
In the final act visions of the fancied 
enemies of Don Quixote pass before his 
disordered mind and then, with his re 
turning reason, comes his death. 

However much at sea Mr. Kester may 
have been in grasping and welding to- 
gether the play, Mr. Sothern forms a 
definite ideal of the Knight and trans- 
mits it faithfully to his audience. In the 
matter of outward disguise his character 
is the most effective thing in the drama. 
His Don Quixote is the very ecstacy of 
romantic madness and the figure, ex- 
travagant on the surface as it is, has an 
underlying pathos which amounts almost 
to tragedy. 

The only other character which I was 
able to disentangle from the haze of con- 
fused ideas is Sancho Panza, out of which 
Mr. Rowland Buckstone makes only a 
dreary caricature, acted in a vein of 
cheap burlesque. The rest of the rdles 
are quite inconsequential and, moreover, 
they are acted without comprehension by 
Mr. Sothern’s company which, in its 
present state, is quite unworthy of his 
pretentions as a dramatic-star. In fact, 





this whole attempt to stage Cervantes’ 
novel is a disappointment, which is more 
unfortunate for all concerned because 
no expense was spared to make it a suc- 


cess. 
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R. CLYDE FITCH, whose activi- 

ties during the present theatrical 
season have not been nearly as great as 
in other years, has finally come strongly 
to the front with a breezy little farce 
entitled “Girls.” At its opening perform- 
ance the piece won a very secure niche in 
popular favor and it now promises to 
remain on Broadway until well into the 
Summer. It is written in Mr. Fitch’s 
characteristic vein, but its chief interest 
lies not so much in plot or incident as in 
the dramatist’s ability to catch and re- 
flect the small but significant peculiari- 
ties of feminine nature. 

There are three girls who hold your 
attention and compel your laughter dur- 
ing the three acts of this little play. They 
are working-girls struggling for a living 
in the hurly-burly of New York life and 
their common denominator is their hatred 
for the masculine sex. Their citadel is the 
top floor of a studio-apartment, consist- 
ing of one room and a kitchenette and 
here, bonded together, they swear loyalty 
to their state of spinsterhood and defy all 
masculine comers. 

Just as they are retiring for the night, 
in beds improvised out of all sorts of 
furniture, Man invades their studio for 
the first time. He has been driven out of 
another apartment in the building by an 
angry husband. Seeking any convenient 
port in a storm he dashes into the spin- 
sters’ precincts without céremony. Of 
course he is hustled out without delay, 
over a bridge across the areaway made 
from a window-shutter, but, somehow, 
he leaves his masculine influence behind. 
Each of the girls, without acknowledg- 
ing it to the rest, straightway sees a great, 
new light in her life. How Pamela, the 
secretary ; Violet, the stenographer, and 
Kate, the free-lance newspaper-writer, 
are wooed away from their self-imposed 
celibacy forms the remainder of the 
amusing incidents which crowd upon 
each other so rapidly that they leave the 
audience no time to detect their triviality. 
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It happens, of course, that the first 
man-invader of the studio, is the junior 
partner of the firm by which Pamela is 
employed. She holds out against the in- 
evitable until the end. But when Vzolet 
has succumbed to Frank Loot, the law- 
yer’s clerk,and Kate has hearkened to the 
pleadings of the youth who appreciated 
her genius during her short stage-career, 
and when each has surprised the other in 
her carefully concealed love-affair, they 
get together, decide that celibacy is a 
failure, and add a marriage-amendment 
to the by-laws of the Manhaters’ Club. 

The interest of the farce is not strictly 
confined to the three manhaters and their 
final undoers. All the characters of New 
York studio-life, from the soprano, who 
yearns to get married but can’t, to the 
janitor and the postman, are made to fig- 
ure in diverting situations which show 
Mr. Fitch’s unfailing acute observation 
of the small things of life. 

Most surprising of all, Mr. Fitch has 
Sage a Ra SR at last succeeded in drawing a male char- 

Royal Mounted acter who measures up to the standards 
of substantial masculinity. Edgar W. 
Holt, the first invader of the spinsters’ 
apartments, is a plausible and entertain- 
ing creation, and he is capitally acted 
by Mr. Charles Cherry. As for the 
“girls,” they are impersonated with a 
great deal of sparkle and charm by Miss 
Laura Nelson Hall, Miss Ruth May- 
cliffe, and Miss Amy Ricard, who let 
none of the humors of the cleverly con- 
cocted situations go astray. 
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OME day a playwright will emerge 
who will do for the northwest wil- 
derness of Canada what Sir Gilbert Par- 
ker and Edward Stewart White in 
narrative-fiction have done for the wood- 
ed fastnesses of the Province of Quebec. 
That trackless forest expanse, with its 
sparse population of lumbermen, hunt- 
ers, trappers, and fugitives from justice, 
has a mysterious charm which, one day, 
will inspire a pen that will catch and 
reflect the true spirit of its rugged life. 
EI ESI OP ITE Romance lies there, but it needs the ex- 
Mounted.”’ perience of actual contact to find it out. 
acanegh te Sees, Her Mae Because Mr. Cecil B. and Mr. William 
C. De Mille have only a superficial 
knowledge of this grim Northland, be- 


Photograph by White, New York. 
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Brigham Royce, Cyril Scott, Charles Lane, and Miss Clara Blandick in **T 
Royal Mounted.”’ 
Photograph by White, New York. 





cause they write of its privations and 
adventures with their eyes set, not upon 
Nature but upon the theatre, their new 
play, ““The Royal Mounted,” which is 
among the recent Spring productions, 
impresses me as something artificial and 
incomplete. It needs more than snow- 
capped cabins and frost-covered trees ; 
more than fatois and rough horse-play, to 
picture the lives of the advance-guard on 
the ragged edge of this northern wilder- 
ness. These young dramatists are wasting 
their time, it seems to me, telling over 
again the half-complete information they 
have gained from books. 

The play, nevertheless, is not without 
an artificial romantic interest, if one be 
willing to blind himself to some of the 
incongruities and _ far-fetched  coinci- 
dences of its story. And it surely derives 
charm from Mr. Cyril Scott, who acts 
its hero with manly sincerity, breezy 
humor, and romantic fervor which gen- 
erally distinguish his work. He is not as 
fortunate in his new role as he was in 
“The Prince Chap,” but it is one, never 
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theless, which will lure the matinée girls 
throughout another year. What he needs 
at present is a Belasco to add the touch 
of verisimilitude to his play. 

Victor O'Byrne, whom Mr. Scott im- 
personates, is an Irish lieutenant in the 
Royal Mounted, a detachment of the 
Canadian police detailed to hold in check 
the border-ruffians who infest the Prov- 
ince of Alberta in the Canadian North- 
west. He has taken service in the troop 
after a family rupture caused by his 
parents’ matrimonial ambitions in his 
behalf. He is represented as brave, fond 
of adventure, and gifted with a keen 
sense of Irish humor. His exploits have 
won him a reputation as a woodland 
Sherlock Holmes, and he is viewed with 
mingled admiration and hatred bv the 
criminals on whose track he is set. 

A murder has been committed in a 
lumber-camp on the Great Elk River and 
O'Byrne is detailed on the case. Repre- 
senting himself to be a hunter, he sets 
out for the camp, where he obtains lodg- 
ings in the cabin of Sam Larrabee, whose 
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Group of players presenting *’ Girls.’ 


’ 


The Misses Ruth Mayclitfe, Laura 


Nelson Hall, and Amy Ricard as “ the girls.” 
Photograph by Hall, New York. 





sister, Rosa, soon makes an impression on 
his susceptible Irish heart. At the end of 
a month they are engaged to be married. 
It is at this juncture, however, that the 
body of the murdered man is found in a 
ravine. It then discovered that his 
wounds were made by bullets of a caliber 
which fit only his host’s revolver. Thus 
rises the old quandary between love and 
duty, so long dear to the heart of the ro- 
mantic playwright. 

But it leads nevertheless, to a stirring 
climax. Ordering Larrabee to arm him- 
self, O’Byrne takes him prisoner in a 
hand to hand struggle. Of course he is 
misunderstood by his sweetheart, who 
sees in him only a traitor to her love. Her 
brother’s capture, furthermore, means his 
death on the gallows. The recriminations 
uncover the cause which led to the shoot- 
ing. The deed was committed, it is shown, 
for Rosa’s protection from assault. The 
upshot is that O’Byrne removes the hand- 
cuffs from his prisoner, gives back his 


is 


weapons, allows him to escape and sur- 
renders himself as a traitor to the Cana- 
dian Government. 

But no one expects that O’Byrne will 
pay the penalty for his generosity. It de- 
velops at the close that the murdered 
man was an outlaw with a price on his 
head. Consequently, Larrabee is no mur- 
derer and by the same reasoning O’Byrne 
is no traitor. So the final curtain falls on 
smiles, not tears, with sunshine glisten- 
ing on the snow-drifts. 

The play is expertly performed. The 
spontaneity of the acting, in fact, hides 
much that is not plausible in the charac- 
ters. While Mr. Scott easily dominates 
the situation, other roles are effectively 
impersonated by Miss Clara Blandick as 
Rosa, Mr. Charles Lane as her brother, 
Brigham Royce as a lumber-camp fore- 
man of sinister personality, and Mr. 
Duane Wagar as a French-Canadian who 
is the butt of the horseplay of the camp. 
There are, besides, numerous lesser parts. 





